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ELLIE FORESTERE. 



CHAPTER I. 



A rosebud set with little wilful thorns^ 
And sweet as English air could make her ! 

Tennyson. 

The Oaks of Holmesdale dated back to 
days when the PlantageaetV were kings. 

The park was varied by groups of ever- 
green, and sheets of water ; and birch, 
and beech, and chesnut trees. 

Through the pleasure grounds flowed 
the Holme, a shallow yet wayward stream. 
It had deep, still pools though ; for it was 
full of odd twists and windings : now, it 
lay dreaming under th« shadows of old 
trees ; now it dashed onwards as though, 
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when round some corner, it rejoiced to be 
free, and went leaping and sparkling down 
its falls, right merrily in the sun. 

It was reedy at places like an Arcadian 
River, and peopled with white swans, who 
silently and musingly would float upon its 
waters, as though they were part of the old 
associations with which the Abbey and its 
grounds were haunted. 

There was a small white gate to the 
home garden, that garden through which 
the river flowed ; a gate such as a child 
might unlatch, and little EUie, the daughter 
of the House, approached it. 

Beautiful is the sunny glance of child- 
hood ; its trustful smile ; its mirth un- 
alloyed with the shadow of an anticipated 
sorrow ; its faith in every lovely thing 
around it. 

The spring time of life is its poetry. 
Like the early ages of the world, it is full 
of ideal beings ; the age of imagination 
and of demigods. 

EUie was singing to herself some nur- 
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sery rhyme about the fairies, and laughing; 
at least her merry eyes were. She had a 
basket in one hand and a hoop in the 
other, but as soon as she saw the river, 
she threw down the hoop, and went to- 
wards it. She stooped and endeavoured to 
gather the water Hlies. They were beyond 
her reach ; she regained her hoop and 
with its assistance drew one of them to- 
wards her, till she grasped its head, and 
deposited the prize in her basket. But 
Ellie was not contented with a solitary 
lily, though flowers far more beautiful 
grew in profusion round her. She longed 
for the white water lilies with a desire 
which was in proportion to the difiiculty of 
obtaining them. Yes, and after some in- 
efiectual efforts, she drew oflF her shoes and 
stockings, and boldly waded into the brook. 
She filled her basket, but as the water 
rippled against her small white ankles she 
heard herself called by name, and looking 
up, beheld a pony with a youthful rider, on 
the other side of the river. It was the 

B 2 



4 ELLIE FORESTERE. 

rider, not the pony who had called her, so 
EUie hung down her head. Not that 
she cared for showing her little feet ; 
there was " no harm in them ^ she thought, 
but because it was Norman Leslie who 
had accosted her ; she had never yet 
spoken to him, but she knew him by his 
long maned poney, and his forester's cap of 
green and gold. 

" Ellie, come over, Ellie ? The brook is 
no deeper here ; nay it is ahnost dry '? I 
want to talk to you, Ellie T 

"What do you want?" she answered^ 
looking up slyly enough. 

" To speak to you, little Ellie — my pony 
is afraid of the water." 

" I am busy," said EUie. " I cannot 
lose my UUes." 

"' Oh come, pray. Theresa a darUng kid ? 
do come." 

The water is too deep." 
Not so deep as where you are stand- 
ing 
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" But the pony ? — I am afraid of the 
pony ; say what you have got to say V* 

" Come, do come." 

"I cannot," she said retreating pro- 
vokingly to the bank, and proceeding to 
put on her stockings. This indifference 
made her youthful admirer desperate. 
He endeavoured to force his pony to ford 
the brook, an attempt whi<;h proved emi- 
nently unsuccessful, for after several efforts 
the animal obtained so complete a mastery, 
that his rider was compelled to allow 
him to remain even at some yards distant 
from the bank. 

" Oh EUie, do come and talk to me ! I've 
got a present for you — such beautiful 
flowers ! I threw them down that you 
might not see them ; but here they 



are V 



" Are they very beautiful V said EUie, 
who was a connoisseur in flowers, and 
stealthily endeavored to get a glimpse of 
them to decide whether they were worth 
crossing the brook to obtain. 



^ 
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" Yes ; very beautiful/' 

*' I cannot come," she said. " We have 
plenty like them ; here^ in our garden." 

" You provoking creature !" said Nor- 
man Leslie, springing from his pony, 
and dashing knee deep into the brook. 

" Ah ! rU have you now ^ 

Ellie fled. She was embarrassed in her 
flight by having but one stocking on, hav- 
ing coquettishly delayed her toilet to be 
the more teasing. 

She was, however, better acquainted 
with the labyrinths of the garden, than 
her pursuer, and doubled like a Uttle hare. 
At length she was overtaken, just as she 
reached an old garden seat, and panting 
and resisting, Norman Leslie made her sit 
down beside him. 

He was a year or two her elder, and far 
more than her equal in life, as he was 
the heir apparent of Lord Leslie, the tur- 
rets of whose castle might be seen in the 
distance. 

" So I have caught you V said the boy, 
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blushing at his own boldness a^ he put his 
arm round Ellie's waist, and held her, for 
she stUl struggled to escape. 

" What long, dark eyelashes you have, 
EUie V he said ; for he could not see the 
little dark eyes they shaded ; the same 
being provokingly bent upon the ground 
— " what long, dark eyelashes, and how 
silky they are !" 

" They are not silky, nor long," said 
Ellie. " They are quite as good as yours." 

" I know that," said Norman, " ten 
thousand times better! And what a 
charming little ringlet this is ! why it seems 
to know my hand, and curls round it !" 

" It is no aflFair of yours, if it does," said 
Ellie, who felt great curiosity to look up, 
and half inclined to smile. 

" You shall be my little wife," said 
Norman. " Ah ! you can't get away ; 
IVe caught you," he continued, as Ellie 
struggled to escape. " You shall be my 
little wife when you grow up? — promise 
me that" 
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" You shall have such a fine house, and 
park, and a white pony — ^you shall have 
everything you want." 

" I want my stocking/* 

" You shall ride in a carriage, and go to 
Court, and be a lady/' 

"I am a lady now," she said ; then 
half apart continued — " I wish I could get 
my water-lilies/' 

" Oh, the flowers ! here are the flowers," 
said Norman, producing his intended pre- 
sent. They had been sadly crushed in the 
pursuit, and capture. ElUe looked on them 
rather disdainfully. 

" Here, do take this flower — ^it is not at 
all injured ; only this, dear little EUie V 

" No, no," she said, striving to be firm, 
but all the while looking wistfully at them. 

" Ah, what is this ? you have cut your 
foot ! How it bleeds ! Does it hurt you V 

** Oh, yes, yes," said Ellie, fancying she 
felt pain, and turning very pale, frightened 
instinctively at the sight of blood. 



£« 
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'* Dear little creature, and all my fault," 
said Norman, kneeling down, and binding 
up the tiny foot with his handkerchief 
" Do take my flowers now." 

Ye5, 1 will," said EUie, much softened. 
Say you will be my little wife, or I 
shall think you are angry with me." 

" No, I am not," she waid, putting her 
hand on his shoulder, and smiling through 
the tears, which her fright had moment- 
arily called up. *' But do go and get my 
stocking for me, and my lilies, and then, 
perhaps^ — then — " 

" You will promise, EUie r 
" No, I will think it over." 
Norman retired to execute her com- 
mission, and search for the lost stocking. 
EUie sat nursing her foot, fancying she 
was hurt. 

He was absent but half a minute. He 
led or rather carried EUie back to the 
water's side, where the Uttle foot was 
washed with much ceremony in the clear 

B 5 
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brook ; then bai^laged up with redoubled 
care. 

As it had ceased to bleed, Ellie said she 
was able to walk home with the assistance 
of her companion, who, however parted from 
her at the door of her father's house, not 
without reluctance, and not until he had ex- 
torted from her a promise that she would 
come down into the garden the next 
afternoon, as soon as she could escape from 
her governess. Miss Martyn. 

As the youthful pair emerged from the 
shrubbery, they saw the shadow of some 
person in the distance, gliding from them. 

" Who is that man 1" said Norman. 

" That man ?" said Ellie, looking in the 
indicated direction ; then after a moment's 
hesitation she repUed. 

" That man — is my father. He is not a 
good boy, though — " she added, with a 
half serious, half comic expression, and 
then both she and her companion laughed, 
though they knew not why. 

It was, indeed. Sir Hey don Forestere. 
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EUie might be excused for hesitating as 
to his identity. Save till lately, she had 
scarcely ever seen him since she was an 
infant. 

Sir Hey don Forestere, the owner of 
Holmesdale Abbey, was what is deemed 
by the country gentlemen, a parvenu. He 
had not long been a resident in the county. 
He held his present estate by no ancestral 
tenure, having purchased it but a few 
years since of the trustees of the late 
Hendon Atherly, Esquire. 

The title by which it had been conveyed 
to him was not the best in the world. He 
had bought it at a price according ; and 
as the period in which he purchased it, 
was a season of unexampled agricultural 
distress, he became possessed of the estate 
for a sum scarcely a tenth part of its value. 
He was a widower, and Ellie was his only 
child. For some years after her birth 
vast commercial projects absorbed his time, 
and required his constant residence in the 
metropolis- Ellie was confided to the care 
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of a sort of nursery governess, who, al- 
though Sir Hey don's only living relative, 
was taught to feel that she was entirely 
dependent upon his bounty. Sir Hey don 
had travelled much in his early days. His 
youth had been spent somewhat wildly, 
and it was not until increasing wealth 
awakened new expectations, and a 
thirst for distinction, that he married 
Ellie's mother, a beautiful American 
lady. 

He shortly afterwards purchased Holmes- 
dale, and gave a wider range to his am- 
bitious projects, which more or less, in 
dissipation, or in the ordinary cares of 
business, were always predominant in his 
mind. ElUe's mother died within three 
years of her marriage, and whether through 
grief at the loss of his wife, or distaste of 
country pursuits, Sir Heydon again retired 
to the metropolis, and betook himself, with 
increased ardour, to commercial specula- 
tions. He was well aware of the pre- 
carious title of his new estate. Time, 
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however, he hoped would establish his 
right to its undisputed possession. 

Claimants had indeed started up at 
various periods : their pretensions, how- 
ever, had hitherto been easily disproved, 
and every year's possession gave him in- 
creased confidence and assurance in the 
validity of his purchase. 

A rather dingy-looking office in Broad 
Street, with the words " Forestere and 
Co. '', written on the door case, little in- 
dicated the importance of the establish- 
ment, or the gigantic scale of commercial 
enterprise by which in the East, or in South 
America, the firm carried on its trans- 
actions. 

Not only ostensibly, but really, the 
presiding genius of the house, Sir Heydon 
Forestere sought not to rival only, but to 
control, the greatest establishments in the 
City. 

The fluctuations in his property were 
accordingly immense ; still all absorbed in 
the fearful game of hazard, his very risks 
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instead of inducing caution, but increased 
the zest, and spurred on the spirit of 
enterprise. 

His knowledge of the world was great : 
he had observed and noted every phase 
of society ; yet without one generous or 
noble feeling ; balancing and weighing 
mankind by the standard of his own con- 
victions, he had formed, as is usual in 
such cases, a low and unworthy estimate 
of human nature. 

Though an excellent man of business, 
in the indulgence of his pleasures he scat- 
tered his money with the profusion of an 
Eastern, voluptuary, and whenever he had 
any purpose to carry, either in corrupting 
an apparently honest mind, or in betraying 
innocence, he never hesitated at the means, 
never was deterred by the outlay. He 
had no confidants, but many instruments ; 
and perhaps no more fearfiil phenomenon 
of human nature could have been exhibited, 
than an analysis of the heart of Sir 
Heydon Forestere in the fiill career of 
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early manhood, when with all the advan^ 
tages of youth, of manly beauty, or of 
unbounded wealth, he stood like a succeseH 
ful gamester, calm and unmoved, amid the 
ruin around him. 

Yet no one strore with greater diligence 
to conceal his triumphs, or to shroud, if 
possible, from the world, the effects of his 
success. He frequently gave costly and 
luxurious banquets. But it was in vain to 
look for the elite of fashion, or nobility, 
or even of genius in his halls. Of his 
guests, somp were his creatures bought 
with his gold; others were individuals 
upon whom for some purpose scarcely yet 
matured in his own mind, but darkly out- 
shadowed in the future, he hoped to work 
his schemings ; while a few, from the 
ephemeral feelings of gratitude springing 
up in the hearts of individuals receiving 
polite attentions and good entertainment, 
called themselves conventionally " his 
friends " — Such terms deceived not. 

With a curling smile upon his Ups, Sir 
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Heydon remembered them, when, with 
his banker's book before him, the inven- 
tories of his argosies at sea, or his well- 
filled store-rooms ashore, he put his finger 
scornfully against the sum totals as the 
price of this world's friendship. 

Yet there was no persuasion breathed 
in woman's ear, more soft, more eloquent, 
than his : whatever might be the terms 
upon which some of his victims fell ; un- 
doubtedly there were many, who, to the 
young and eloquent pleader, deeming 
they were preferred before all others in 
the world, yielded a warm and devoted 
affection. And yet, he would mock the 
gentlest feelings of woman's nature, hold 
up to the bitterest derision, all she held 
sacred in religion or in love ; all her 
poetry of thought, her affection, her 
trusting, her too passionate devotion to 
her wrong-doer, which, though lost, was 
the very atmosphere which she breathed, 
and without which she must die. Yet 
once this man had loved, nay, married, 
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aud for a few months the mother of httle 
Ellie exercised an influence over him, 
which might have eventually redeemed 
him. 

There were, however, dark and un- 
fathomable depths in the soul of Sir Hey- 
dere Forestere, which it might be doubtful 
if any affection or devotion could sound — 
Time only could reveal them ; the trials 
and stormy ordeals of the world ; as the 
tempest-shaken ocean hurls upon the 
sands, the relics vrhich have lain con- 
cealed for ages in its bosom. 

As he advanced in years, though the 
fiery promptings of youth burnt with less 
intensity, new designs and projects crossed 
his mind. He might have acquired the 
highest authority in the metropolis, but 
he despised so limited and so transient an 
exercise of power ; while the sacrifices 
necessarily entailed upon him by the loss 
of ease and enjoyments, by the gradations 
of offices through which he must ascend 
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« 

to the civic chair, would be too dear a pur- 
chase. 

Then too, the paraphernalia of the 
Lord Mayor's show, the coach of gold and 
tinsel, the plate glass and pagoda roof, 
the men in armpur, the laudatory addresses 
of self-complacent companies, all awak- 
ened his unquahfied disgust and scorn. 

The metropolis of the world,, the em- 
porium of trade and commerce, where 
ought to be enshrined the spirit of the 
nineteenth century, was worthy, even in 
the eyes of Sir Heydon Forrestere, of 
a diviner inspiration than Gog and Ma- 
gog- 
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CHAPTER M. 



The avenue forming the approach to the 
Abbey on the south side, was perhaps the 
finest in the country. It was composed of 
ancient and lofty ebns, so shaped by the 
hand of man, that they presented to the 
view a series of natural arches, like the 
roofing of a Gothic cathedral. Many o 
these trees had passed their prime, but 
there was a majesty in their decay, which 
harmonised with the architecture of the 
Abbey, and the stately repose of its high- 
arched windows and lofty towers. 
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Holmesdale had not altogether escaped 
the hand of modern innovation, although 
much of its ancient outline and 
ecclesiastical character remained. 

From time immemorial, the seat of the 
Atherly's, transmitted from father to son with 
an interregnum only in the troubled times 
of the Commonwealth : Holmesdale Abbey 
exhibited in the ftirnishing and fitting up of 
the apartments, the manners and customs 
of many a different era of our history. 

Oak, rich and highly grained as that 
which we see in the stalls of Cathedrals, 
formed the panelling of the walls of. its 
principal chambers, rife with many em- 
blematical designs, the dear delight of our 
Gothic ancestors. Runic knots, chevrons, 
mullet heads, zigzags, and monsters good- 
tempered but grotesque ; while the ceilings, 
either of oak or cedar, were beautifully 
designed with allegorical figures, or fret- 
work, and mysterious tracery. 

Time however, and modern innovation, 
had destroyed much of the furniture and 
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fittings, once in keeping with the architec- 
tural grandeur of the Abbey ; yet sufficient 
remained to attest the skill and diligence 
of many a fair form that once hung over 
her embroidery frame, Ustening with a 
mantling cheek, and rosy, laughing eye, to 
the soft nothings of the youthful chevalier, 
who was about to break his maiden lance 
at the next tourney for the love of our 
Lady and the black eyes that sent him 
forth on so foolish a mission ! 

Aa old mansion of an ancient English 
family, was Holmesdale ; and in spite of 
many of its rooms being adjusted to the 
conveniences of a modern age, it had 
enough about it to revive all the poetical 
associations of the past ; the days of 
Spenser and of Sidney, and even of Chaucer 
and of Gower, in its trim terraces, carved 
balconies, and heavy arched doorways ; 
while its long echoing passages, and tapes- 
tried galleries, cold and stately enough, 
recalled the sports and customs of past 
times, when merry hawking parties rode 
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forth from its portals, with neighing horses 
and jingling bells, and revel and quaint 
masque on their return, charmed away 
the winter's night. 

The past, the old echoing past, comes 
vividly before us ; while in spite of modern 
comfort and refinement, there is an abiding 
dignity in dark carved mouldings, and old 
oaken panels, and grotesque figures and 
even in dark rows of erect old chairs, with 
backs like cathedral turrets. 

The park of Holmesdale was of con- 
siderable extent, diversified with tracts of 
upland and meadow, and level and extended 
lawns over which the red deer tripped in 
no unfrequent herds, beneath trees that 
might have borne record of the jovial 
carousals of Robin Hood, or of those 
gigantic hunting matches of the Norman 
Kings, which they carried out with the 
zest, and something of the danger, of their 
more martial enterprises. 

Yet Holmesdale Chase "partook not 
wholly of the characteristics of a park ; 
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the western extremity was deeply and 
thickly wooded, offering scarcely a path- 
way save to the sportsman or forester ; 
yet affording in its deep shades and se- 
eluded recesses a retreat which the " Free 
traders'' of the neighbouring sea-port, 
were on all occasions most ready to make 
use of. 

Sir Hey don Forestere had resolved to 
make Holmesdale his permanent residence. ^ 
The neighbouring town of Chesterton 
afforded him a covert to which he might 
transfer those agents of his power, or his 
pleasure, which he might not consider just 
suitable to domicile at the Abbey. 

It was in one of his moody humours, 
when he had been temporarily baffled in 
some pleasure or pursuit, that he had 
strolled forth through his grounds and 
gardens, when his attention was attracted 
by the voices of EUie and her companion. 
He had even witnessed EUie's flight and 
capture, and had overheard the chief part 
of their conversation ; the pleadings of 
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young Leslie, if not the petulant and 
coquettish replies of the little girl. A 
new thought, and a new ambition seized 
him. His deserted child rose at once in 
value ; and as he gazed on the hanging 
woods of Leslie Mount, and saw in the far 
distance, the turrets of its baronial halls, 
he resolved that his daughter should be 
the wife of the young heir of its titles and * 
domains. 

Poor little EUie ! Henceforth she was 
to be chained to the car of his ambition, 
and from that very day her education for 
the purpose was to commence. 

And yet for a long time, but once more 
did she see Norman Leslie, when by her 
father's command, and with a certain conr 
strained and tutored manner, so imlike a 
child, so unlike her winsome Uttle self, she 
conveyed to her youthful admirer a lock 
of her hair, and received some plighting 
relic in return. The boy sprang delighted 
on his pony, and galloped oflF with the gift 
of his ladye love in his breast, and her 
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little glove looped in the band of his plumed 
wp. But the very next day, he left his 
paternal halls for the metropolis, whence 
\e shortly departed with his father and 
family for the Mediterranean ; Lord Leslie 
haring receired an appointment in the 
Ionian Isles, a station which he held for 
some time, and which effectually divided 
Ellie and her youthful admirer. 

Yet he lived long after in her memory ; 
not that so young a creature could have 
felt aught of the passion of love, but her 
father never lost sight of bin object, and 
Bltie was henceforth taught to coni^der the 
y(mng heir as her affianced husband, 
EUie grew up beautiful as the dawn when 
it treads with light steps the silver sea. 
aad wakens music from the woods ; and 
yet was she a daring and joyous little 
creature with a spirit too at times, over 
which her stern father occasionally pon- 
dered. His "falcon gentle" now and 
then shook her tresses with an air thot 
proffered not the strictest obedience, m^ 

VOL. r. c 
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prophesied that she might yet choose a 
quarry of her own, from which it might 
require all his skill to reclaim her. 

As EUie grew older — ^as poetry and 
romance came with their spells to lead her 
forth into the ever widening, ever beautiful 
world of their creation, a thousand new 
thoughts and feelings thronged around her ; 
the episodes in her history of the water- 
lilies, the brook, and her betrothal seemed 
like a page from some fairy volume, and 
the image of Norman Leslie, nay, every 
recollection connected with him constantly 
recurred, and even ideal scenes in which 
he was the hero became stamped upon her 
mind, with all the authenticity of reality 
itself And yet, years rolled on, and the 
boy-lover came not, though rumours from 
time to time prevailed of the speedy re- 
turn of Lord Leslie and his family to the 
paternal mansion. 

Sir Heydon Forestere now resided con- 
stantly at Holmesdale. He had obtained 
a high position in the county ; he had 
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forced, raiher than won his way among 
some of the old families. TKe j had yielded 
from fear, and a respect to his talents, and 
the influence of his force of character. 
Still they dreaded and hated him. 

With the yeomanry he was highly popu- 
lar, nay, his influence even extended to 
the neighbouring locality of Chesterton. 
Amid the two political parties that had 
for years divided the county, he contrived 
for a long time to observe a strict neu- 
trality ; with admirable tact leading either 
section to suppose that in the event of an 
election it should have his undivided sup- 
port. His popularity among the poorer 
constituency was daily increasing, for by 
dint of untiring energy and exertions he 
had at last succeeded in uprooting a system 
of long continued peculation among the em- 
ployees of the local administration. And 
yet however Sir Heydon might be gratified 
by popular applause, and the incense paid 
to his public talents by cheering and 
enthusiastic multitudes, he held it in secret 

c 2 
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Bcom. SaaH he smiled and cheered, Mxvi 
placed his hand npan hk heart ; he iraa 
assuredly not witiiout a suffici^it motive^ 
when he acted an enthusiasm which he did 
not feel, aad professed a philanthropy whidi 
he inwardly derided. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



It is a soft and radiant evening : a time 
between daylight and starlight^ the allot- 
ted period during whidi, according to one 
of the beautifal fancies of the past, the 
eld dethroned gods were said briefly to re- 
sume their reign« Then, does the world of 
thought turn in poetry ard music to the 
dream of old, as from her sleep among the 
golden com, Ceres awakes to the young 
fledgling's cry, and Venus arising from the 
myrtle bushes, sheds soft pitying tears as 
she closes the chalice of the rose, that 
reminds her too well of her Adonis' 
deatk* Then to gentle love awakes the 
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maiden, watching for the evening star ; 
and the low breathings of the wind among 
the reedy brooks, haunted, spirit-like, by 
the gorgeous king-fisher, recals to her, 
sighs, to be breathed as softly, and by no 
viewless lover. 

It is twilight : the sun hat gone down. 
He has passed away like an emperor, and 
left the skies full of his glory. Isles of 
gold in a sea of amber, and continents un- 
bounded, and territories of blue hills and 
glowing mountains ; kingdoms over which 
Preadamite sultans might have reigned, 
such as the dreams of conquerors could 
alone have fashioned. 

It is twiUght : the sun has gone down. 
He has passed away Uke an enchanter, and 
bequeathed a heritage of dreams and 
visions, of imperial domes, and gUttering 
cupolas, of mountain Appenines, and table 
lands, crowned with magic turrets, stretch- 
ing away, far away, into the immensity of 
space. Fonts like stars are there ; terraces 
and rainbow arches ; riotous waves and gol- 
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den billows, dashing with wild and joyoua 
radiance ; and shadows of ell forthcoming 
thoughts and fancies ; while over the hushed 
ocean arises an infinitude of Palmyras and 
Balbecs, and giant-like and grotesque cloud- 
temples, of such as gods not men might 
have been the architects ; sinking, lost, and 
ruined in the coming darkness, beneath a 
bm^gcrossaada-fieiy banner! 

It is twilight : the sun has gone down. 
He has passed away like a poet, and conse- 
crated the skies to his fame. 

It is no longer light, but a sofib influence 
subdued, blended, like the memories of an 
intellectual dream, the picture language of 
the skies, the alchemy that transmutes all 
it touches into forms of beauty ; clouds 
and mountain tops above, woods and water- 
falls below ; while afar, glance momentarily 
glimpses of Fairy Land, with purple bowers 
and endless vistas, scenes fit only to be 
touched by heavenly footsteps, now changing, 
fading, and passing away, like the poet's 
melody through far off years. Yes, and 
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aa hung by some unseen hand, as the blue 
east momentarily deepens, a star like a 
silrer lamp glitters against the cerulean 
ramparts; 

It is aloiie, and apart, and has the fas* 
cdnation of a spirit, as it looks down 
from its sditude on the world beneath it. 
The white mists, mysteriously wreathed 
and fahrouded, steal landward from the 
ocean,^ and roll Uke billows over the vales 
and rirers. 

It is the hour that unties the wings of 
thought, and bids it from the dust and 
darkness of the earth soar to its home 
amid the skies. It is the hour when the 
angel part of us prevails, and a voice 
of suffering, and a prayer, calls it back 
again to its home upon the earth. 

Softly, a wicket moves, and into an 
enclosed spot, enter a female and a youth. 
The latter bore in his hand a cypress 
wreath, and some flowers ; and yet the 
place itself was full of flowers ; — of roses 
and jessamines, and myrtles, and large 
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clusters of violeta» and 8weet peas, aud 
coavolvuluses, oUnging together, and clasp* 
iug each other for support against the 
wiud. But the flowers that grew there 
were sacred. In little garden plots of 
ten feet in length, th^ flourished or they 
faded, as affection tended, or cold neglect 
deserted them, A cross of wood, in 
most places of the simplest construction, 
hallowed the sod on which th^ grew. 
They were flowers, dedicated to the dead, for 
the spot to which we have wandered, is a 
cemetery of a village in Bretagne. 

A widow and her son had come to 
perform some tributary rites, over the 
grave of one of the sojourners in that last 
resting place. The grief of the young 
wife was at first too overpowering, and 
she flung herself upon the grave. The 
youth watched her with a fixed but mixed 
compression, in which sympathy for her 
woes, was contrasted with some deeper 
feeling. Long lay she on that grave, 
now damp with the cold night dews, 
c 5 
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• 

" Mother, dear mother/' at length mur- 
mured her son, " it is late ; you are ill 
too ! Oh, come away, come away, soon 
will we return, and then, my father shall 
sleep in that grave, in that country from 
which the oppressor — *' 

Here the emotion of the boy overcame 
him. He sat down, and cast the flowers 
on the grave of his father : he plucked a 
handful of the green turf that grew beside 
him. 

" What will you do with that, Evelyn V 
said his mother. 

" Here" he said — and he placed it 
on his bosom. " Here shall it rest, till 
he, you — we are all avenged T' 

" Avenged, my child? Oh, do not 
speak so wildly. Over his grave, too ! 
that gentlest of all beings ; let not one un- 
kind, unchristian thought, profane the de- 
votion due to his memory; oh, promise 
me that, Evelyn, and I shall die in 
peace !" 

" Die, mother V 
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^' Yes, die — my life is not long for 
this world — in a few weeks, days, per 
chance, you will be alone — ^and then, 
my son,'' she said, looking on him with 
anguish, yet with intense affection — " ah ! 
that I had but one glimpse of thy future 
destiny !" 

" I will be lord of Holmesdale Abbey!" 
said the boy, " or I will Ue as low as he 
lies there, mine injured father !" 

The widow burst into tears — ^Evelyn 
drew near her softly, put his arms around 
her, kissed her, and said in a low 
voice, 

" Did I say injured father ? — I meant 
injured mother too — ^her tears fall like 
burning drops upon my soul !" 

"Oh, Evelyn, my child, my child! I 
fear for you, with your headstrong will, 
your fierce determination ! Who shall 
guide you, who advise you, who lead you 
into peacefiilness and hope, when I am 
gone r' 
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" My dear, kind, gentle mother !"' said 
Evelyn, " God wiU guide me V 

" Let us pray, my child/' 

And mother and son knelt by that 
lonely grave. 

Evelyn was the first to rise : he waited 
some minutes ; at length he said impa- 
tiently, 

" Come home, mother ; you know how 
ill you are ^ Your clothes, your hair is 
wet with the night dews. Thisvdll kill 
you V 

" I know it will, Evelyn," she said. 

The boy burst into tears. He then 
escdaimed passionately, and somewhat 
fiercely : — 

" You will drive me to it ! You will 
drive me to it 1 Yes, by my dead father's 
grave ; by the injuries he has borne ; by 
the hopes I have seen, one by one arise 
and fade away, till his cheek blanched, 
and he sank into the grave ; by your own 
wrongs, my mother ! by your voice so 
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faint» 80 low, so meek ; by your resigned, 
mysterious, fearful manner, you will drive 
me to it \" 

" To what, my son ?" 

" To some crime.'' 

" Gracious Heaven I'' she exclaimed, 
" what can you mean ? How can your 
father's lost hopes, my suflferings, my weak- 
ness : nay even my death, lead you to a 
result so fearful V 

" I shall be alone in the world, mother !" 
was the reply, in a tone so unchild-like, so 
strange, that it thrilled to the widow's 
heart " Brooding over my father's wrongs 
and yours, I have had such strange, 
strange fancies! They thronged round 
me ; they would not leave me, until, until, 
somehow I went, and sought you, and 
spoke to you, and then, they went 
away !" 

Madeline Atherly did not weep ; she 
instantly dried her tears ; she took her 
son's hand, and pointing to the grave 
beneath, said, 
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" Under that turf, Evelyn, lies your 
father. He bore all wrongs and injuries ; 
not only the oppression of the fierce, proud 
man that enjoys his patrimony, but the 
neglect and cruelty of his own parent, who 
drove him from England to be a wanderer 
in foreign lands. He bore all — almost 
without a complaint — and on his death- 
bed his last words were, that he blessed 
and forgave his enemies !'' 

" Had he cursed them, it would have 
been the same." 

" Yes, my child, as far as they were 
concerned ; but not to the Christian man ; 
not to your father — " 

" My father ! what has it profited 1 he 
sleeps there f* 

' " But his soul is with the angels !" she 
said, softly, 

A silence of some minutes ensued. 

At length Evelyn said in a subdued 
voice, 

" Have I made you sad, sadder than 
you wore ?" 
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" You have, Evelyn, sad indeed — ^the 
tears I had thought to shed over your 
father's grave are not half so bitter as 
those you have caused me to mingle with 
them/* 

" I hate him ! I hate him to the death !'* 
said the young boy, after a moment's 
pause. 

" Who V asked the widow, with affright. 

" Sir Heydon Forestere I — He killed my 
father — He has blasted your happiness ; 
I care not for the lands he holds, but my 
father's death and your misery have 
wrought on me, till I am a curse to you — 
to myself, mother !" 

And the wild boy threw himself upon the 
grave. Mrs. Atherly sat down by the side 
of her son ; she awaited till the outburst 
of his feelings had subsided. 

The night dews fell ; the flowers and 
herbage were steeped in them, as in rain. 
It was even cold, for the wind had risen ; 
the sky was bright, and down an opening 
in the valley, was to be seen the sea-shore, 
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and the oceaLn leaning against it, sending 
ever to that spot in the far distance a mur- 
mur from its waves, like a sigh of lament 
from some unknown and infinite world 

"Come, mother, come,'' said Evelyn, 
starting up, " I am a wretch to keep you 
here ; you will indeed die. Come, in a 
few hours we shall be on the waters ; a few 
hours more, in England, dear, glorious 
England ! and then, my beloved !'' he said, 
winding his arms around her neck, " then 
— if we gain our rights, and we must re- 
gain them I — every hour of my life shall be 
devoted to your comfort !" 

" And your father V said the widow. 

" Shall sleep with his ancestors in a tomb 
of marble, which shall match those of the 
proudest in the land !" 

" He died on a pallet bed, in a miserabl^e 
attic !" and her tears flowed afresh, at the 
bitter contrast which the hopes of her child 
presented. 

Evelyn's arm was again around her. 
He stooped for a moment ; plucked some 
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flowers from the grave, placed them in the 
aknost unconscious hands of Madeline At- 
herlj, and hurried her from the spot. In 
a few minutes the forms of the mourners, 
descending towards the village through the 
verge of the valley, were lost in the gloom 
of night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



It was dawn upon the sea. Out of the 
immensity of shadow rose forms, dim and, 
at first, undefined, then a thousand hues 
flushed the face of the ocean. The wind 
was scant ; the sea gently ruffled, yet the 
Uttle waves had a desolate music in them 
as they swept onwards, ever onwards, with 
their strange monotony. ' 
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As the dawn strengthened, various ob- 
jects became visible ; the dark outlines of 
the hills of Brittany, the promontory that 
sheltered the little sea-port, the clustering 
houses of the village, and the neat white 
church ; and lastly, like a spirit out of the 
shadow of the night itself, a fairy thing 
upon the waters, whose brow the waves 
loved to kiss, and round whose beautifully 
modelled waist they chased each other as 
in sport, rose that witching schooner, the 
Coquette. 

As the tide rose, and the morning grew, 
the breeze came fresher. The vessel, 
however, as yet lay at anchor, waiting 
expected guests. The watchful eyes of 
her commander, a veteran of three-score 
and upwards, turned somewhat impatiently 
towards the little sea-port town off which 
she lay, and as his vision was not the 
clearest, in the world for a distant object, 
he handed the glass to his mate, and bade 
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him look out, and see if th^ expected 
paasengers had yet left the harbour. 

" No— yes — ^what is that ? Ah, I see," 
said the individual thus addressed, seeing 
nothing as yet distinctly, and shaking the 
glass as though it had got some of the 
morning fog in it, and Clifford, such was 
the name he bore, steadied the telescope 
against the larboard shrouds, and giving 
his trowsers a hitch, by way of prelude, 
took a long pull at the glass. 

It was without effect. He muttered 
something about ** his eyes,^' and then 
gave himself plenty of scope, looking for 
the expected boat where he would have 
been surprised to have seen her, and 
where she could not have got, unless 
she had been driving out to sea all 
night. 

" Hang it ! what are you pointing there 
for V said the Captain of the CUpper, old 
Adam Grey. 
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" Oh, aye/' said Clifford, shifting hia 
glass. '' There she is — no, that's a fishing 
boot — ^and that — ^no, never ! why, it's a 
porpoise ! but it's asleep, poor thing— no, 
hang me— 4t*s an anchorage buoy. Ah, 
now I have them, Captain. A womop 
and a lad, and our two fellows at the 
rowlocks. They'll be with us in twenty 
minutes !" 

" Not with this tide — pity people can't 
keep their time ; but it's always so-* 
woman in the case, and the whole world 
must be waiting.", 

'< AndLwhot ia there worth waiting for 
ki t^ worid but a woman ^^ said a port 
jouDpter. a «iri<^ apprentice on board. 
*" I ww6l we bad fewmiy of tilxem hsire ; I, 
w«Kld not care how long I waite(i mn I 
sure of them at last." 

" Except for your dinner, young fellow," 
said Clifford, or for your grog. What da 
you know about women ? Ah, now I see 
tibem quite plain — a glass of rum. Cap- 
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tain, they are aboard of us in twenty 
minutes/' 

" Aye, do/' said the youngster to Adam 
Grey in a whisper, and with a knowing 
wink. " Then we'll trip the anchor — 
make pretence to lay too — and give the 
boat's crew a pull for it," 

And the lad's eyes gUstened with mis- 
chievous delight. 

" Weigh," said the Captain, " we can 
lay too for a few minutes." 

" I'll take your bet," said the young 
sailor, " and I'll make it double if you 
like," 

" Done," rejoined CliflTord, with a wink 
to the Captain. 

The anchor was hove, tripped, and 
stowed, and the schooner lay for a few 
minutes almost motionless in the wind. 
The slightest turn of the helm filled her 
sails, and she bore away in the direction 
of the approaching boat. 

'- What's this ? I'm done," said the 
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lad, " we're running down to them. 
That's not fair, Captain — no bet. 

" Aye, aye, we can't wait here all day, 
and lose a favourable wind. Had we 
started at flood, we should have been mid- 
channel by this time." 

" It's confoundedly unfair, that's all ; 
not that I can't afford a paltry glass of 
grog." 

" Two, sir," said Clifford, " we never 
halve them. Ah, see there, steady, sir, 
steady — or you'll he overboard." 

The latter part of His speech was ad- 
dressed to Evelyn Atherly, who sprang 
eagerly from the boat to the main-stay of 
the schooner, and exclaimed, the moment 
he touched the deck, 

"England! I'm in England. The in- 
stant I stand upon this plank, beneath 
this flag, I'm in England." 

" Bravo, young man," rejoined Clifford. 
'• But if you don't be more cautious, 
you will be overboard, and where will you 
be then ?" 
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" Evelyn," said a gentle, earnest 
voice. ** Evelyn, will you not assist 
mer 

" My mother,'' said the impetuous boy, 
and springing back into the boat at the 
risk of upsetting it, he eagerly proffered 
his assistance to his weak and sorrow-strick- 
en parent. 

" That box, oh, take care of that 
box,,'' said the widow, pointing to a com- 
mon deal box, as in a whisper, she con- 
tinued, 

" It contains all our earthly claims ; the 
documents required, the necessary proofs 
of your father's rights, and your own, my 
MB— Oh kfte not eoght of it for a- mo* 
ment !" 

Mrs. Atherly -maB tfaea with some diffi- 
cidty, so weak was she, lifted on board the 
Schooner. The box was too heavy for the 
unassisted exertions of Evelyn, and as 
CUfford assisted him in its removal, the 
sailor remarked, 

'' That hife had a box just like it ; could 
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almost have sworn they were twins, only 
that Evelyn's package wanted a piece of 
tarpauling nailed over it, then nothing 
under the sky could hurt it, and it might 
defy old Nick and all weathers." 

Nay fiirther, CliflFord offered to supply 
the piece of tarpauling, and Evelyn could 
not do otherwise, he thought, than accept 
so kind an oflFer. The remainder of the 
luggage, and goods of the widow and her 
son, at the most but a scanty assortment, 
were then stowed securely ; the little boat, 
(she belonged to the schooner) was swung 
aboard, and the white sails of the Coquette 
filled, and she bore away. 

In a few minutes, with easy motion, she 
was speeding her course over the waters, 
like a summer bird spreading its wings 
through air, joyous and homeward bound. 
In the excitement of fresh hopes, in the 
novelty of every thing around him, in boy- 
hood's love of the ocean, and the spirit 
rush of its new life, Evelyn found, for an 
hour or two, ample themes to occupy his 
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attention. But his pale and heart -stricken 
mother sat in silence on the deck, gazing 
long and wistfully on the shores they had 
left, as they now sank rapidly in the hori- 
zon. They circled a land indeed foreign 
to her as far as clime and lineage were 
concerned, yet one that contained within 
it almost all that her heart held dear, the 
loved ^ one of her youth, the stay, the 
guardian, the beloved companion of her 
womanhood, the husband who for her, had 
chosen exile, and abasement, penury and 
tears. ^ 

For a long time thus she mused, but the 
wind still freshened and the sea sent its 
spray coldly and roughly over her ; and yet 
she moved not nor heeded it until she felt 
the warm grasp of Evelyn, and heard his 
voice, gentle enough then, whispering in 
kind reproof, as he said, 

"Mother, dearest mother, why not go 
below ? there is a httle cabin for you, I 
have been and seen it. How cold your 
hand is? and your cheek how burning 
hot !" 
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Then as the widow's tears flowed, per- 
haps at these kind words, Evelyn ex- 
claimed, 

'* Oh this is cruelty to me, my mother !" 

But as she still replied not, Evelyn 
turned aside, and murmured some wild 
vow. 

His mother caught the tone, more than 
the substance of that whisper. Looking 
one moment with apprehension on him, 
she said^ soothingly, 

" Yes, Evelyn, we will go below, and if 
we cannot forget the past, will at least 
build up some bright and happy dreams of 
the future. We shall be in England soon ; 
England, the land of your fathers." 

"I know it," said the boy, "and yet, 
though our proudest hopes be reaUsed, 
though we pace in splendour the halls of 
the Atherlys, there will ever come a 
shadow, a spectre to disturb our happi- 
ness, that, though we be honored, flattered, 
beloved, there is a grave far away — " 
" The dead, my son," said the widow 

D 2 
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hurriedly, closing her eyes, "the dead 
they say — ^are happy ; when can the living 
be so r 

" When they have avenged the wrongs 
of the injured V' muttered Evelyn, but as 
if a moment after he repented of his in-- 
dulgence in such sentiments, he kissed de- 
votedly the small and trembling hand of 
his gentle mother, the Madehne of his 
father's hopes, the being for whose love 
that father had disinherited himself, and 
left only a bitter legacy of trial and en- 
durance for her and her son. 

Mrs. Atherly now arose, and descended 
• with Evelyn into the cabin. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The Coquette made a rapid passage. 

The coast of France sank below the 
horizon, like a blue mist fading above the 
waters, and the sea in its magnificence was 
without a bound. 

Evelyn was constantly on the deck. 
The land whose shores for the first time 
in his life he was soon to tread, already 
appeared to him in the picturing of his 
hopes, invested with a thousand attrac- 
tions. One engrossing thought indeed 
possessed him. His was the age of ro- 
mance; of impassioned and excited feelings; 
yet was his young heart untouched by love, 
and now, though a new world spread out be- 
fore him, though he exulted in the motion and 
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rapidity of the vessel that bore him over 
the waves, his imagination at times wan- 
dered far away to the halls of the " Ather- 
lys" and to groves, and woods, and gar- 
dens which he had not seen, but which his 
fancy already pictured in colours so strong 
and so defined, that the reality, let it be 
what it might, could but disappoint him. 
And what, if hereafter, unknown, he 
wandered through those gardens, me- 
ditating on the claim he was about to 
make to their possession, and the fierce 
contention he was to wage with their pre- 
sent occupier ; what if by the side of the 
brook, gathering the lilies as of yore, he 
had seen the gentle vision of one whose 
girlhood belied not the promise of her 
childhood ; what if in spite of all his vows 
he but invoked'the form of Ellie Forestere ! 
Musing on no such dreams, Evelyn, 
from the forecastle of the schooner, watched 
the dimly shadowed north, as though, 
fi'om the obscurity of the coming night, 
he would conjure up the vision of his 
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promised land, and with even displeasure 
on his young brow, chide the arrow-like 
speed of the schooner, and deem it all too 
slow ! 

" Mr. Evelyn,'' said a voice, now some- 
what familiar to him, " your mother wants 
you below. She is not so well to-night." 

" Not so well ? I come, Clifford. 
Yet, tell me, I pray — ^you know this Sir 
Heydon Forestere ? is he so proud, so 
scornful, then?" 

" I know nothing more of him than I 
have told you, except — " 
- " Except what T said Evelyn. 

" Nay ; I know nothing more." 

" You do, you do," said the boy, impa- 
tiently. " Tell me, I command you !" 

" Command, sir \ There is but one 
man commands here," and Clifford pointed 
to old Adam Grey. " Go down — the breeze 
is freshening. I will call you betimes to- 
morrow." 

" Nay, CUfford," said the boy, " I was 
hasty ; I meant not to offend you. Yet 
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tell me, oh, what more is it you know of Sir 
Heydon Forestere V^ 

" Nothing more of him ; yet something 
of his estate/' 

^His estate ? ha ! it is his estate 1 Did 
you never hear of any claim, — any one dis- 
puting his possession T 

" Claims % — ^no — not exactly ; but as for 
the possession, I have myself held part of 
it many a time for days." 
" How % days T 

" Nay, I should rather say for nights^ 
"Who dared 1—^' 

" I have dared, and some himdreds like 
me," said CUfFord, looking mysteriously 
over the waist of the vessel, and taking a 
pipe out of his mouth, on which he had 
been some time operating ; he then sent 
an enormous puff of smoke from between 
his lips, which looked like the disembodied 
form of the spirit of contraband itself. 

" Well, CliflFord, why don't you speak ? 
what makes you look so dogged, or so 
knowing, I can't say which ?" 



"Both, sir/' said Clifford. « Chalk it 
up, sir. Now just tell me, youngster," said 
the sailor, giving a sudden hitch up to his 
trousers, " just let me hear your principles, 
as we say at election time, about ' Free 
Trade/" 

" Free Trade," said Evelyn ; " I have 
hardly thought about it," 

" Well, think about it, now^^ said Clif- 
ford, after he had sent out a long puff of 
smoke by way of emphasis — " it may be of 
consequence to you." 

" Why I think," said Evelyn, endeavour- 
ing to wear a very reflective look, •' I think 
I would admit the necessaries of life, such 
as corn^ perfectly free ; but I would take 
effectual means to exclude all foreign lux- 
uries, such as tobacco, French brandy, and 
silk." 

" Then, my boy," said CUfford, " you 
' will never do to have the Holmesdale 
estates ; why it is the very storehouse of 
smuggling ; its best parlour, the strong- 
hold of half the Free Traders of the. 

£ 5 
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Bouthern coast, the emporium of tea, to- 
bacco, and Brussels lace V' 

'' How ? what is Sir Heydon Forestere a 
smuggler V' and Evelyn's eyes shot with a 
wild bright Ught. " I have him f he 
muttered. 

" You'll what r said Clifford, suddenly ; 
he could send out no more smoke, the 
pipe was empty. 

" 111 hang him !'' muttered the boy. 

CHfford looked at Evelyn steadily, and 
very solemnly for a few seconds ; he took 
out his tobacco-box, wiped it round with 
his thumb by way of recovering his sur- 
prise, or mastering his indignation, he then 
took out a quid, looked at it, looked at 
Evelyn, and holding the tobacco between 
his fingers and shaking his head propheti- 
cally, he exclaimed — 

" You'll come to no good, young man — 
Better have stayed in France — No good I 
say ; with your hanging, and your Excise. 
Let me give you a Uttle bit of advice. If 
you have ever anything to do with the 
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HolmesdaJe Estates, don't pry too closely 
into the hanging woods of Thornden ; 
don't ride too confidently of a cloudy night 
through your own domains, especially in 
that range of woodlands stretching to the 
sea-coast by the Rock House, as we call it. 
Smugglersthereare,and ever will be — 'cause 
why 1 — Providence created them like other 
things, and the less the Lord of Holmes- 
dale knows of them the better — or he may 
catch a stray bullet some morning unawares. 
Sir Heydon, proud and cruel as he is, a 
tyrant in his domains, racking, with the 
utmost penalties of the law, the poor, 
starving serf, who dares to take a part- 
ridge's egg, or pick up a wounded rabbit, 
aye, this same man has never yet dared to 
interfere with — much less provoke, ics — " 

" Usf^ naturally exclaimed Evelyn, 
" What, is the Coquette a smuggling 
vesseH" 

" No — damme !" said Clifford, savagely, 
" Go down — we are freighted, as you know, 
from Bourdeaux with a cargo of French 
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wines, touching for your cursed con- 
venience at Dartmouth, and bound to the 
port of London." 

" AU's right," said a man from the fore- 
castle, in an under tone to Clifford. 

The same instant, like a red star on the 
waters, Evelyn caught a glimpse of the 
revolving light. 

" Go down, sir, instantly," said CliflTord, 
in a voice of authority — Evelyn's proud 
young spirit curled, the sight of England, 
or the appearance of a watch-light on her 
coast, was a source of deep interest to 
him. 

He retreated from Clifford's immediate 
vicinity, but pertinaciously watched the 
light upon the waves with a curiosity 
scarcely less ardent, than that which pos- 
sessed the discoverers of America, when 
the first watch-fire of the new world rose 
upon their sight. 

Evelyn did not long enjoy his reverie. 

" I told you to go down, sir," said Clif- 
ford,^ in a voice now hoarse with passion ; 
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at the same momdnt his hand was upon 
the boy's collar, and he was roughly swung 
down the companion ladder. The hatch- 
way was instantly closed above- him. 

A violent but useless burst of passion 
was Evelyn's soUtary reply. He then 
rushed forward to communicate his wrongs 
to her, who in his fiercest moods ever 
soothed, though she often wept over 
him. 

His ear was, however, struck by a low 
moan, so that as he approached the 
little cabin appropriated to Mrs. Atherly's 
use, his heart smote him for his unkindness 
in leaving her so long. He was on his 
knees by her side in a moment ; he took 
her hand in his, and by a revulsion of 
feelings, too common with him, he bathed 
it with his hot tears. She was very ill : 
she could hardly speak ; yet Evelyn's pre- 
sence appeared to revive her, and the at- 
tention he bestowed, adjusting her pillow, 
watching her slightest movement, and 
often when he thought her asleep, though 
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she slept not, kissing her hand, and her 
forehead, as he lifted aside her hair, with 
a pressure so soft, so humble, so devoted, 
that there seemed almost a religion in his 
love. 

An hour or two, and his mother became 
apparently more free from pain ; and at 
last she slept, yet still holding her son's 
hand within her own as t^hough in some 
fearful anticipation that she should soon 
lose him, and for ever ! — The lamp went 
out, and they were in total darkness ; 
Evelyn knew that to call for another, 
would be useless, besides how could he 
waken the sleeper j how unclasp that fond 
and endearing link, which though onlv the 
small thin hand of one so weak and feeble, 
had a binding thrill about it, from which 
he could not part. For some time in dark- 
ness thus did Evelyn sit listening to the 
gush of the waves as the schooner swept 
through them, and the soft breathings of 
her, who was to him, all in all, on earth ! 
At length he became drowsy : it might be 
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that he slept — he was roused by the altered 
motion of the vessel. 

" Listen ! listen ! Oh what is that V^ 
said Madeline Atherly sitting up, now so 
pale and altered, more like some beautiful 
spirit from the tomb than a living being, 
" Listen Evelyn, listen, 'tis your father's 
voice, he calls me — hush, * Madeline,' he 
says, again, * Madeline !' " 

Her eyes could he have seen them were 
full of light, as she turned them upon 
Evelyn, " hush," she exclaimed, laying her 
hand upon his arm. " There again ? do 
angels sing so near this world — so sweetly ? 
Ah — hark !" she added with deep distress 
as the illusion vanished, and with a faint 
cry she fell back. 

The loud report of a gun had boomed 
over the waters. In a moment all ap- 
peared to be clamour and confusion on the 
(?eck of the schooner. A plashing of oars 
was heard as though one or more boits had 
suddenly sheered oflF from her sides. The 
Coquette, who had evidently been lying 
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to, off the shore, was instantly under way. 
No longer before the breeze she appeared 
to be attempting some manoeuvre. Again 
came the report of guns over the water, 
louder now, and sharper, loaded with 
cannon shot, and not without effect as the 
crushing sound of splintering wood and a 
groan from the deck attested, 

" Oh God ! what is it ? what can have 
happened V^ said the widow. 

" They are pirates or smugglers, or 
both ; that fellow Clifford is bad enough 
for anything, but don't mind it, don^t be 
frightened, dearest mother, I am with you,'' 
said Evelyn, trembling as he spoke with 
fear or excitement. 

Gun after gun now sounded over the 
waters, the firing too was returned from 
the schooner to the no small surprise of 
Evelyn, who confessed he had not seen 
the smallest piece of artillery on board. 
As the shots increased, though apparently 
without effect, he exclaimed, 

" I wish that confounded cabin hatchway 
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was open ; we shall be sunk or blown up, 
and see nothing of it !" 

" Go, go, and force it open — my child, 
call for aid,^^ said Madeline Atherly des- 
pairingly, " Oh it would be miserable to 
die, in darkjiess and in horror \" 

Scarcely however had Evelyn moved 
from her side in obedience to her wishes, 
before the cabin hatchway was raised, and 
the voice of Clifford was heard at the top 
of the ladder as he called on Evelyn be- 
low. 

" Halloa, there ! now's your time, young- 
ster, now or never to shew whether French 
or English blood runs in your veins ; up, 
man up ! we have some work for you !" 

Evelyn sprang forward, and scarcely 
heard his mother^s cry of fear and agony 
as he leaped upon the deck. 

The morning was breaking. The east 
was gorgeously illuminated ; the golden 
rim of the sun's disk through the haze 
looked like a blazing scymitar arched over 
the gloomy waters. The shore too, that 
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loved England was close at hand, but the 
coast looked black and sullen, and the 
waves washed with violence against a dark 
and frowning headland, which the schooner 
was endeavouring to weather. 

But the object upon which the attention 
of all on deck was fixed, was a black, 
clean made vessel, somewhat smaller in- 
deed than the Coquette herself. She was 
to windward of the schooner, coming up 
hand over hand with a fresh breeze, and 
endeavouring to prevent her weathering the 
headland. At all events, it was evident, 
that if she did not run her aboard, she 
must come into close quarters with her, 
and even supposing that the sailing qualities 
of the Coquette were superior to her pur- 
suer, the consequences could but be serious 
to one or other of the vessels. 

"Now my fine fellow — now my little 
Turk, now my "Free-trader,'' show us 
whether you be French or English,'' said 
Cliflford in a bantering tone to Evelyn. 
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"English to be sure," said the boy, 
" what is that black sloop a Monsieur V 

" Tell him, yes," said Clifford to a sailor 
just by, who very pale and with his arm in 
a handkerchief had received a wound from 
a splintered spar which almost the first 
shot of the cutter had carried away. 

" Can't you see boy 1" said old Grey 
" do you call this, English practice V 

" But her flag — her flag 1" said Evelyn, 
as he saw the red ensign glittering 
through the smoke in the morning sun. 

Evelyn could not help guessing that 
their pursuer was a Revenue cruiser in 
chase of the schooner, why he knew not, 
imless she had been detected in attempting 
to run ofi* some contraband goods on the 
coast, and the splashing of the boat's oars, 
and the sailors' observations respecting the 
signal Ughts, and his own summary dis- 
missal from deck, all "tended to confirm this 
opinion. High and ^enthusiastic as were 
his ideas of England, he felt he had but 
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one part to act on the present occasion, or 
be denounced as a coward, and run the 
risk of being thrown overboard. Besides, 
it was impossible for him to be a mere 
spectator in such an emergency. In another 
moment, then, he was busy in assisting 
Clifford and some of the crew in getting 
aft an old-fashioned brass gun, which had 
been stowed away somewhere, and now 
luckily discovered. The piece was clean, 
and in an efficient state for immediate use, 
aflfording proof that the crew of the 
Coquette were not unprepared for a con- 
tingency Uke the present. 

" Give her plenty/' said Evelyn, to Clif- 
ford, as he held up the powder bag. " Ah, 
thank you, we'll return thaty sirs, pre- 
sently !" he exclaimed, as a well-directed 
shot from the cutter brought down the fore- 
topsail-yard of the schooner. 

'• Damn it !" said CliflFord, •' I would 
rather have lost % leg than that bit of can- 
vass now — We shall never make the point 
— ^Damn it — ^never — 'Tis our old enemy 
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the Lurcher Cutter ; I know har by the 
wide spread of her square top-sail," he 
continued, looking at the black and threaten- 
ing head-land. '^ She'll rake ua fearfully as 
we go about — Ah, the Coquette, the beauti- 
ful Coquette !'' said the sailor, with a 
husky voice, " must we scuttle her — ^take 
to our boats and leave her? — 

" Never!'' said Evelyn, fiercely. "Never! 
— I have a mother, she cannot move — ^leave 
her ? — never, fire away, like devils I" 

It was a beautiful sight in that clear 
morning light, to see the two vessels, the 
pursuer and pursued, cleaving their way 
through the broad and flashing waters. 
The breeze and the battle, the exultation 
of one party, the despair of the other, 
all continued to deepen the interest of 
the scene. The schooner, from being 
partially laden, laboured under considera- 
ble disadvantages ; these were, however, 
in some degree counterbalanced by her 
superior size, as the breeze was fresh, and 
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by her well tried capabilities as one of the 
fastest clippers in the channel. 

" More sail — ^the main-top-sail !" cried 
old Adam Grey. " Come bear a hand, boys 
— quick ! about it— that'll do ; now hoist 
away." 

Clifford looked at ^e commander, and 
shook his head, as much as to say, " She 
could not bear it." The sail, however, 
was instantly unfurled, and the schooner 
yielded fearfully beneath its stress. The 
sea at times swept her very decks ; the 
cutter occasionaDy fired, the Coquette had 
ceased to reply, for in the distance, and in 
the unsteady motions of the vessels, it was 
a useless waste of ammunition. 

The English coast was wildly picturesque; 
the breeze came heavy, and in gusts ; yet 
the sky was bright above, though the 
flashing waters scattered a haze around. 

" Close — closer yet " said Adam Grey, 
as he put the helm hard alee. 

So close was she in the wind, that the 
tacks of the sail he watched wrinkled and 
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curled up. A man stood at the lee bow> 
eagerly taking the soundings, the vessel 
rolled, so that there was scarcely a possi- 
bility of steadying a gun, and as she yield- 
ed every sail shivered. The Coquette ap- 
proached the point. There was a dark 
spot on the land, on which the experienced 
eye of Adam Grey was fixed — could he 
keep her bearing one point south of it, all 
would^'^Jbe right ; at least, the head-land 
would be weathered, and the schooner 
going freer, would be able to display her 
vast superiority when off a wind. 

The anxiously expected moment now 
arrived. The Coquette was running as 
close as vessel ever ran, the cutter was 
to wind-ward of her, still some distance 
astern ; the dark promontory lowering over 
the lee bow. 

" Close, closer yet," shouted her com- 
mander. 

One, two, nay another shot, came from 
the King^s ship. They were almost un- 
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heeded, though not without doing damage 
to the hull and rigging of the Coquette. 

" Huzza ! — " shouted Evelyn ; the 
words were scarcely out of his lips before, 
with every sail shiyering, the Coquette 
eould hold her course no longer. In another 
moment she would have been upon the 
breakers. 

" Helm a weather !" cried Adam Grey 
" she cannot make it — We must run the 
gaimtlet — ^fight for it, my lads T 

In another instant, the schooner's head 
was thrown up into the wind ; in a mo- 
ment or two afterwards, the vessels were 
rapidly nearing each other. 

There is not a more exciting sight than 
the approach of two hostile ships to wage 
deadly strife over the waters. The sea 
below, the sky above, the flashing waves, 
the flags and streamers in the breeze, the 
glistening armament, the thousand asso- 
ciations connected with the scene, all tend 
to invest naval warfare with an interest 
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more intense than evolutions of opposing 
armies. 

Small indeed were the vessels now en- 
gaged ; yet the interest gathered round 
the fortunes of their crews was perhaps the 
deeper for being concentrated on that few. 

Above his fellows,, with his hand up- 
raised to shade his eyes, stood the grey- 
haired commander of the schooner, watch- 
ing the approach of his foe. It is wonder- 
ful, but in moments of deep excitement, 
passion and intense feeling stamp with an 
attitude of sublimity, men of the most 
homely characters. But there was nothing 
homely in the figures or the bearing of 
that old man — of the wild boy by his side, 
with his dark eyes and curling locks, of 
the sturdy Clifford, nor of that crew, silent 
yet how eager, watching each look of the 
eye, each motion of the hand, as their 
commander, stood out on the deck, 
the study of one of the sublimest attitudes. 
The cutter had, as it is called, the " wea- 
ther gage,'' she was running down nearly 

VOL. I. B 
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before the wind, while the schooner was 
compelled to go close hatded, to avoid the 
lee shore, in fact almost retracing her pre- 
vious course. It was evident the cutter 
intended to run her chase aboard if possi- 
ble, yet the heavy sea, and the chances 
that both vessels would go together on 
the breakers, might induce her to have 
recourse to a less perilous alternative. 

Whatever her designs might be, she 
again opened fire upon the Coquette. 

" Shall we give it them home T shouted 
Clifford. 

Evelyn sprang upon the main hatch, 
and waved his cap exultingly, and cheered 
— he knew not at what. All was confu- 
sion and excitement. Adam Grey dropped 
upon the deck without a struggle, without 
a sigh, He was deeply wounded. 

'' The gun is mine — miney sir ^!' said 
Evelyn to the boatswain as the latter was 
' about to level the brass carronade. 

" Next time," said the sailor. 

^ No/' said Evelyn, " there will be no 
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* next/ Pike and cutlaases — ^hand to 
hand — she will be aboard of us !'* 

In another minute the cutter would have 
been by the mainstay of the Coquette. 
Clifford was already at the helm, either to 
throw her head up into the wind, or, as 
the last alternative, to swing her round 
upqn the breakers — when the gun was fired. 
At that instant the schooner rolled in the 
deep trough of the sea, her keel even grated 
on the beach as she shivered through every 
timber ; the shot indeed lodged far from 
the mark, for Evelyn had aimed at the 
centre of a group on deck, but more for- 
tunately for the pursued, the ball struck 
the cutter's gaff, and down came her main- 
sail on the deck, half over her quarter in 
the sea. A dozen rough voices gave a 
wild cheer from the Coquette, a cheer in- 
stantly lost in the louder murmurs of the 
waves. Chfford threw up his vessel's head 
into the wind ; there was no room to veer, 
she was all but on the breakers. 

'Twas a terrible moment : her sails 

E 2 
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shiver, she rolls heavily, her head is buried 
in the sea, till her deck is swept with its 
foam. The cutter comes bearing down, 
with square topsail and flying jib, in addi- 
tion to her usual canvass. She too was 
playing a perilous game, if not the handiest 
boat in the world. 

" Let her come,^' cried Evelyn, waging 
an old cutlass, with which he had armed 
himself — " we are ready \" 

Little could they distinguish through 
the spray and rolUng sea ; yet, the inoment 
afterwards, a white sail, like a cloud, flat- 
tered above them. The sdiooner had gone 
about ; the cutter, like an over eager 
hawk, had missed her quarry, and sweep- 
ing under the stem of the Coquette, was 
in another moment broadside on the 
breakers. 

She heeled over insta,ntly, and the sea 
poured over her. The danger was too 
imminent for the crew of the schooner to 
render the slightest assistance ; it was with 
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the utmost difficulty that they were able to 
weather the headland. 

Once, however, round this point, all 
thought of shipwreck of capture vanished. 
The course of their vessel was in the wake 
ef the breeze itself; and, with flowing 
sheets — ^for she was not long in rigging 
out her square sail boom, and bending its 
sail — ^she weot down the wind like the 
white pilot cloud tha* outrides the storm. 

Evelyn, without waiting to receive the 
congratulations of the crew on his success- 
ftd debut, sprang down the ladder to visit 
and console his mother. 

At the sigl^ ^f her son, Madeline 
stretched out her arms to greet him ; fee- 
ble was her embrace, and cold the eager 
kiss which she impressed upop his lips. 
She spoke not, or she could not speak. 
Evelyn hung over her, conjuring her by 
every tender epithet, to reply to him. It 
was in vain — she was dying — though by a 
last effort she found utterance to teU him 
so. 
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" Leave me not, mother !" exclaimed the 
boy, distractedly ; " Oh leave me not — 
alone /" 

Madeline looked into the dark, tearful 
eyes of her son. 

" I am not good enough, mother ! Oh 
leave me not alone V^ 

Madeline laid her head gently on her 
son's shoulder ; gently she turned her face 
to him — she sought to murmur out a prayer 
in his behalf. Evelyn knew it — ^her lips 
moved — ^her heart beat — ^that warm, fond 
heart ! 

" Leave me not — leave me not, in 
temptation, in trial, in sorrow,'^ sobbed 
Evelyn, " with the recollection of aU your 
suflFeringft — of my father's wrongs about 
me— haunted at every step I take through 
the desolate world, by, the shadow of what 
has been — the fearful portend of what will 
be.'' 

Madeline made a slight movement of 
her lips-fixed her eyes, with an expression 
of the deepest tenderness on her son, and 
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then laid her hand on his. He looked up 
with breathless expectation into that face, 
so pale, yet illumined with so bright, so 
angelic a smile. It was as though some un- 
earthly light had fallen on that countenance, 
transfiguring it ; a something like a sun- 
beam over a dark landscape. He saw a 
change — ^all was shade again. Was she 
dead ? No ; she could iM)t die ! He called 
her by name— he grasped her hands — both 
— ^those fair small hands — ^they were pow- 
erless — they returned not the pressure of 

Yet she might but sleep. Oh! how 
fondly then he pillowed that graceful head, 
and parted the long, clustering ringlets 
that fell over the brow of his young mo- 
ther. Poor girl ! she had deserted the 
fortunes of a noble house to ally herself 
with the outcast son of Hendon Atherly ; 
her days had been short and full of sor- 
rows. She was happy now ; yes, happy, 
if the good^ the trusting, the humble, die. 
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but to awaken immediately, to a new ex> 
istence. 

" She sleeps^'' thought Evelyn, " Hush !'' 
He felt his own heart beat, and he would 
have stilled it. He heard the moaning of 
the waves, the surging of the winds. . He 
deemed them all too loud. 

He had never seen death, poor child ! 
He was from home when his father died ; 
and he came but to throw a coronal on his 
grave. Sweet, gentle, confiding, holy Made- 
line ! Evelyn loved thee as his Ufe, in spite 
of his seeming unkihdness. More sweet 
to him than all — even hope itself 

He was now alone ; and he knew it not. 
Minutes passed, and he thought she slept 
deeply — too deeply — perhaps a kiss on 
her brow might rouse her ; it had done so 
oft before. He kissed her forehead, then 
her Kps. *Twas strange! and they felt 
stranger. 

He again clasped her hand. 

•* Mother/' he said, in a whisper soft a» 
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in agony — 4he p^spiration gathering on 
his brow. 

He callfed on ClifFord — on the veteran 
Adam Grey, for help-^none came — none 
heard him. He corered his molJier's face 
with kisseSh-^-he had no fear that he could 
Wake her now. 

He laid her gently on the couch, and 
then, in grief, in agony^ in desolation of 
heart, in utter self-abasement, he threw 
himself, on the floor^ 

His grief must have merged into stupor, 
for he lay there for hours ; the crew of 
the Coquette, toa deeply absorbed in their 
own designs, or the excitement incidental 
to the scene through which they had passed, 
thought little of the poor boy and his 
mother, or rather, perhaps, th^ty deemed 
that Evelyn, fatigued with his exei'tit)n^, 
had sought repose. 

Wh6n the day was well nigh spent) 
Clifford descended in search of him, and 
to jest with him on the long rest which his 
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nerves required after the engagement. He 
was, however, startledby the tones of expoBtu- 
lation which he now heard, as he beheld Eve- 
lyn sitting on the floor between the knees 
of an old sailor who had anticipated his 
visit, and who, from a bowl of water, 
was sluicing his fece ; while the sufferer, in 
a state of half consciousness, was feebly 
resisting the remedy, so unexpectedly ad- 
ministered. 

" There now, there — won't you leave 
off* ? There, that's enough — take it to my 
mother, she wants it more than I do — ^leave 
off* — ^you'd better, I say." 

" What is the matter V said CUflford, to 
the sailor, " Is he drunk ?" 

" No, sir,'' said Redmond. 

" Mad r 

'' God knows," said the boatswain, " I 
found him on the floor. The poor lady," 
he said, directing Clifford's attention to 
her. 

" Dead T said Clifford. 

" Yes," said the sailor, " and this one not 



much better," so speaking, he let the help- 
less Evelyn fall backwards on the cabin 
floor. 

" Take him away, Redmond, to my berth 
— anywhere — away from this placa 
Send the cabin boy to watch him — 
poor young fellow ! He'll revive, I'm 
sure of it. I never knew griof to kill a 
man — ^' 

" Aye, sir, *aye," said Redmond, " if 
grief don't kill — why — ^it don't ; but this 
one," he said, shouldering Evelyn, " is as 
tiear dead as I ever saw a man — knocked 
down like by a spent ball,'' then after a 
pause, he added; by way of soliloquy, 
wanting words sufficiently emphatic to 
express his meaning, " Poor — young — 
devil !" 

" Poor devil, indeed," said Cliflford, " f 
wish we had never undertaken to freight 
them ; but what is to be done ? We dare 
not consign our cargo to the port of 
London, I mean that portion of it, on 
which we intended to pay duty. We 
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shall have the river itself up in arms 
against us, if any of the crew of that 

d d sea shark have escaped ; we 

must run to the old place again — then, 
Adam Grey — he'll die of his wound, and 
speedily, if he have not a doctor 1 We 
must ship them all — the poor lady, her 
son, and our old commander, on board 
some smack, or coaster, that will put 
them ashore, and then run ffir it ourselves, 
or we shall have the devil after us, in the 
shape of that ' Black Joke' again, in spite of 
our tricks." 

So resolving, Clifford was once more on 
deck, where he held a sort of council of 
war, whose determination agreed with his 
own, that the Thames was not the safest 
haven for the Coquette, and that their 
passengers and their old captain had 
better be shipped off as speedily as possi- 
ble. 

Nor was i£ long before they had an op- 
portunity of putting their plan into opera- 
tion. A coasting lugger from Newport 
was soon hailed and spoken with. 
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Evelyn, who on the next morning had 
somewhat revived, was easily induced by 
the idea of at once landing on Elnglish soil, 
to carry his poor mother on board the 
vessel. He seemed sufficiently ahve to the 
care of her last possessions, and vehement 
in his enquiries respecting the precious 
deal box, now covered, as Clifford showed 
him, with a piece of tarpauling) to protect 
it from the weather — ^after some delay, it 
was produced from the hold, and thrown 
into the " Lively Emma." 

Adam Grey was also borne on board, 
and half-an-hour afterwards, the Co- 
quette, materially altering her course, 
wls hull down in the horizon ; her 
sails fluttering like the lining of a white 
summer's cloud, between the gloomy east 
and the face of the bright sea. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Time and the tide wait for no man. 

The events of the last twelve hours had 
completely prostrated the energies and fa- 
culties of Evelyn Atherly. 

He lingered, with a sort of still despair, 
by the side of his last relative. From the 
lips of that dear friend, when living, he 
had learnt the all of religion, hope, and 
trustfulness he possessed ; he had neither 
power nor energy to look Heavenward, nor 
that calm and enduring faith in all things^ 
that sees the chastening hand of love in our 
deepest misfortunes, and beholds, even in 
that dark valley, whose shadow is death, an 
opening vista beyond, which reveals the 
light of a purer and holier atmosphere. 
With many noble and generous feelings, 
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with a cap.vcity to love and to confide ; the 
one fearful and deluding thought which he 
cherished, the gigantic wrong, personified 
in the form of the dispossessor of his patri- 
mony, haunted him Uke his evil genius, and 
never allowed him peace. 

The little vessel, in which Evelyn and 
Adam Orey had now embarked, had but 
scant accommodation. In a dark hold, un« 
der the fore-cabin, among old junk and ca- 
bles, and refuse articles of ship stores, lay 
the corpse of Madeline. Her son left her not ; 
he asked for neither food nor water. Sus- 
tenance had almost to be forced upon him. 
On the third day after parting company 
with the Coquette, the lugger made Margate 
Roads : in a few hours more at daybreak, 
she was moored off Redriffe Stairs. Then, 
almost for the first time, Evelyn visited the 
deck. He was told to look " alive,^' and 
get ashore as soon as possible ; while the 
Captain muttered, 

" That they had been plagued with him 
long enough, and that no good luck would 
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befal the * Lively Emma,' for the corpse 
which lay under her deck." 

Evelyn blundered forward, and was going 
to get into a boat which was about to put 
oft to the opposite side of the river, when 
his senses were awakened by the hoarse 
merriment of some of the crew. 

" Holloa, hoy, my lad !" cried old 
Adam Grey, ^ he crawled upon the deck, 
" where now in Such haste ? You are not 
going to desert us ?" 

The sound of a familiar Voice, in some de- 
gree roused the poor lad — ^there was some 
one left whom he knew in the world. A 
crowd of recollections came upon him, and 
he burst into tears — for a few minutes, his 
grief was violent, but a shout of impatience, 
if not of derision, from the boat's crew in 
waiting, who knew nothing of the cause of 
his woe, recalled him to a consciousness 
of his situation, and the necessity for 
action. 

To Adam Grey's somewhat rough greet- 
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ingj he replied in a scarcely cohel*ent man- 
ner : 

" I knew not what I wae doiiig, indeed 
I did not, good Adam," 

" Aye, aye, I thought so. Oh, that 
cursed ball, what a 'fearful twinge," said 
the old man, setting his teeth together in 
pain. " But I say, call your mother, we 
must be oiF/' 

"What!" said Evelyn, his eyes spark- 
ling. " Do you speak to me ?" 

" To you ! yes — call your mother up — 
why how the fellow's eyes flash ! are you 
mad, sirrah T 

" Call up whom \ — to me^--^you ?" 

" Your mother — can she not walk T 

" Walk ! — you^ Adam, you ! 

" Is he mad ?" said Adam Grey to asailon 
as Evelyn, whose emotion found not utter- 
ance, looked like a young tiger about to 
spring. 

" She is dead !" muttered the man. 

" Dead ! poor soul," said Adam, who 
having been insensible for some time after 
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he received his wound, knew nothing of 
the events which immediately preceded his 
.being placed on board the coaster. " I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Evelyn," said the 
old man, grasping his hand, " yet what do 
you intend to do ? where are you going ? 
what are your prospects T 

Anywhere — everywhere !" said Evelyn. 

Come, come, that won't do. If my 
wound will give me two minutes' ease, Til 
try and advise you," and drawing Evelyn 
still closer to him, he gave him what few 
instructions were necessary for his mother's 
funeral, and having desired him to " over- 
haul " what money he had about him, he 
bade him depart at once on his errand, as 
the sailors and their vessel, would with the 
next tide, go up to the Custom House 
quay, to clear the cargo. Evelyn, how- 
ever, still lingered as though he had some 
favor to ask, some demand which his reso- 
lution failed to express. At length, in 
broken accents, he murmured : 
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" You will watch her, good Adam Grey 
—till— iiW. I return V 

'' I wiU/^ 

" Swear it !" he cried impatiently. 

« I do." 

" Thank God ! I go — " and he jumped 
into the boat. 

In a minute or two afterwards he stood 
on English soil. He cast a wistful look 
at the vessel, to see that she moved not, 
and ran forward up a long and unwhole- 
some alley, fenced in on either side by old 
cast sheathing boards. Again Evelyn paused 
to have another look at the lugger before 
he turned an angle that hid her from his 
sight. 

He wandered about the narrow streets, 
in the neighbourhood of Horselydown, for 
some time before he had resolution to make 
the necessary enquiries. At length he 
succeeded in his errand, and before the ves- 
sel left her moorings, he had the satisfac- 
tioh of beholding the remains of his poor 
mother conveyed to a public-house in the 
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neighbourhood, called the " Black Robin/* 
Here he took up his lodging for the present, 
at least until he could decide upon his 
future proceedings, His trunks and pro- 
perty were conveyed thither, as it Was 
necessary that the lugger should clear out, 
and sail as soon as possible. 

Few enquiries were made respecting his 
mother's death ; no one felt any especial 
interest in the matter ; the loneliness and * 
obscurity of the locality precluded it ; the 
" Black Robin *' being situated at the end 
of a long alley, which terminated in a 
water-side landing place, where one or two 
watermens' boats were occasionally moored. 
The pubKc-house stood close beside a 
Ship Breaker's yard, and was an obscure 
retreat, chiefly frequented by sailors, and 
persons connected with the river. 

There is a heart desolateness in the 
coldness of the world, to the misfortunes 
of others ; especially among those whose 
rough affections, poverty and privations 
have made callous. Under these cirgum- 
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stances even children become old, and 
wear a serious look, and among those of 
maturer years, all the spring and joyfiil- 
ness of mirth is gone for ever. Men laugh 
— ^aye loudly too, but there is little of 
mirth in it. This want of the gentler 
feelings which harmonize our different 
emotions with each other, struck Evelyn 
with full force. What rough teaching 
has this world of ours ! 

No enquiries, as we have stated, were 
made coBoeming the death of Madeline 
Afhearly, nor were any hints communicated 
to Evelyn relative to summoning that, to 
him unknown, functionary, the coroner. 
In the course of a couple of days, he saw 
his mother conveyed to her last home, and 
deposited in the church-yardatRotherhithe, 
not far from the grave which contains, the 
remains of Prince Lee Boo, the youthful 
chief of one of the Pelew Islands. By 
the grave of his dead mother, ten times 
more a stranger in his native land was 
Evelyn Atherly, than he, who victim to an 
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untimely dea;th, and thousands of miles 
away from his blue isle in the Pacific 
Ocean, was at least surrounded to his latest 
moments by kind and sympathising frietids. 

It was a cold desolate morning ; the 
wind came in gusts, the rain fell, and the 
atmosphere was mixed with smoke and 
soot. The small, mean, brick-built houses, 
and close, narrow avenues, had a loneli- 
ness about them, in spite of their over- 
peopled tenants ; but there was nothing in 
the weather or in the locaUty, half so deso- 
late as that lonely funeral. Bitterly too, fell 
upon Evelyn's heart, the mockery of that 
scene. 

Under the idea of paying honour to his 
mother's memory, of swelUng with their 
numbers the miserable procession, he had 
hired mourners, men who, from their habits, 
scarcely exhibited a decent bearing when 
they followed the corpse to the grave, 
who quitted the churchyard with indecorous 
haste, and when Evelyn retired to his 
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lonely room, spent the night in drunken- 
ness and brawling. 

But to-morrow— yes, to-morrow ! is with 
every one a day of hope — of enterprise — 
longer mourning were useless. Evelyn 
already bore his mother's memory in his 
heart, and his father's too, perchance too 
deeply for his own peace or happiness, un- 
less some guardian angel were to stoop 
down and save him ! Yes, he aroused on 
that morrow. — 

" He must not rest !'' he cried ; " he 
must be up and stirring, and gird on his 
courage and resolution,'' as he phrased it, 
" for the mighty struggle." Yet how inade- 
quate were his means with his intentions 1 
With his father's death had ceased a small 
annuity ; and some one hundred and 
eighty, or two hundred poimds, was all that 
the sale of his eflFects had realised. 

Before Evelyn and his mother quitted 
France, debts had to be paid, and ex- 
penses to be incurred, which absorbed 
the greater portion of this amount, and 
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sixty pounds was all the available pro- 
perty which the death of Madeline Atherly 
transferred to her son. 

The expenses incidental to her funeral 
had already diminished this amount. 

An illness of some days, however, in- 
duced by fatigue and mental anxiety, de- 
layed for the time Evelyn's proceedings. 

Recovery came at last, and he started 
from his lodgings one morning, upon the 
somewhat Quixotic expedition, at least to 
the poor and friendless, of a search after 
justice, and the discovery of a bold and 
aealous advocate of his daims to the pro- 
perty andestates withheld from him by the 
unscrupulous and all powerful Sir Heydpn 
Forestere. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



It was the first time in his life that Evelyn 
had entered London. He was almost 
stunned and bewildered by the noise, and 
at the imminent risk of being run over 
when he attempted the crossings. The 
brilliancy of the jewellers' shops however, 
and the attractions of the engravings in the 
windows of the pf intsellers, for some time 
engaged his attention. He was astonished 
at the infinite stream of human beings, 
flowing without intermission on both sides 
of the street, and as he was swung from 
one current to another, jostled and squeezed 
in the crowd, he felt that loneliness and 
dejection of spirits, so incidental to all 
who find themselves for the first time mere 

VOL I. P 
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ciphers in the mass — utterly unregarded by 
the rest of the world. 

Experience had not as yet given him an 
insight into the deeper secrets of humanity, 
nor informed him, that outcast as he was, 
how many secret and corroding cares 
weighed down the multitude that swept 
by him ; nor, how like Caliph Vathek in 
the halls of Eblis, many a man in spite of 
smiling demeanour and cheerful deport- 
ment, held a mask over his heart, to con- 
ceal the consuming fires by which it was 
surrounded ! 

Wandering along for some time, Evelyn, 
at length deemed it necessary to commence 
his enquiries. 

The first person he addressed was a 
healthy, bustling looking man, with a broad 
brimmed hat, and very muddy boots. 

" Can you inform me, sir, where I can 
find a lawyer V 

As usual in such cases, the man was a 
stranger, "who had just come from the coun- 
try.'^ He was however civil, and went his 
way. 
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From a second whom he accosted, Evelyn 
eUcited no answer, but a contemptuous 
stare ; a third and a fourth passed him, 
without heeding his query ; a fifth looked 
at him suspiciously, as though he felt in- 
clined to call a policeman ; a sixth put 
his forefinger to his right eye, and signifi- 
cantly asked him, " if he saw anything 
very green there V while the seventh with 
a knowing wink to a companion beside him 
directed him to enquire for " Westminster 
Hall — for the Lord Chancellor, or the 
Attorney General/' 

Evelyn was almost in despair, and for 
some minutes gave up the search, not very 
logically concluding that men were too 
much occupied in the great city upon 
the ordinary topics of trade and commerce, 
to require the aid of gentlemen of the 
legal profession. Retracing his steps 
through Cheapside and Cornhill, after 
wandering about some time, he found him- 
self in Broad-street, and was agreeably 
surprised at the abatement of the noise 
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and bustle. As he turned into one of the still 
less frequented thoroughfares, he beheld a 
person on the opposite side of the way, with 
a roll of paper in his hand, and one of 
those blue bags which he had been told 
was indicative of the legal profession. 

The individual who approached him ap- 
peared to be on remarkable good terms 
with himself. He stopped for a minute to 
look at some nosegays, for which a young 
girl was endeavouring to find customers at 
the price of one half-penny each. Having 
examined about a dozen, Mr. Lillydale, 
such was the gentleman's name, returned 
them as "too expulsive," and left her, 
after casting on her a most winning look, 
such as must have infallibly annihilated 
her, had she been any other than a London 
flower girl. 

Evelyn, though not much attracted by 
the gentility of Mr. Lillydale's appearance, 
determined to accost him. Accordingly, 
he waited until he had concluded his par- 
ley with the flower girl, and then boldly 
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stopped him, and enquired if he oould 
speak with him, 

Mr. Lillydale looking much surprised, 
pulled up suddenly, then thinking probably 
that Evelyn had some petition to present, 
tried to sidle off, without further commu- 
nication. 

" But for one moment ? Pray sii^ can 
you tell me where I can find a lawyer ?" 

Mr. Lillydale turning short round, said, 

" Yes — Messrs. Hawke and Kitely, just 
round the comer, No. 2, third floor ; Fm 
going there myBelf; is your business 
urgent 1 Kitely's out of town — Hawke 
gone into the Share market Perhaps I 
can do as well V^ 

" Thank you, sir, perhaps you can ; I 
believe it is all very simple — a plain act of 
justice." 

" Aye, really now,'' said Mr. Lillydale, 
" that's the sort of business I like best ; 
justice sir, is the foundation, the " primum 
mobile " of the law — an assault case, eh ? 
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though you don't appear to be much 
hurt—'' 

" I am not hurt at all/' 

" Ah, that's not it/' 

" No," said Evelyn, " that's not—" 

" I mean," said Mr. Lilly dale interrupt- 
ing him, " what's a bruise or a broken 
limb; nothing, sir, to outraged honour — 'tis 
the disgrace, the injury to our dearest 
feelings, the violation of our most hallowed 
emotions of self-love and esteem — but have 
you any witnesses ?" 

" No," said Evelyn, " they are dead." 

" Dead !" said Mr. Lillydale with aston- 
ishment, jumping back a step or two and 
nearly jerking oflF a very small hat from 
the top of his head. "What dead, sir? 
Why really this is interesting-I mean 
serious; but how are we to obtain the 
proofs 1" 

" Oh, I have all the vouchers, and cer- 
tificates at home, with the names of all 
the witnesses before they died" 
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^' Indeed, that's lucky. But here we are. 
Run up stairs, I'll follow you, take care of 
the broken step — Hawke wiU be home in 
a few minutes." 

After some difficulty on the part of 
Evelyn at least, for the stairs were dark 
and narrow, Mr. Lillydale and his client 
arrived on the third floor. 

" Here we are," said the former, " walk 
in — take a chair — anything short? — I've 
nothing to offer you — 111 attend you in a 
minute." 

These last phrases were delivered in the 
style of a i^oliloquy, being a sort of a pro* 
fessional preamble which Mr. Lillydale 
uttered witiiout attaching much meaning 
to it — ^he however continued, 

" I have a few flowers, some little fa* 
vouritefe of the vegetable world, to adjust 
—I am so fond of flowera." 

And Mr. Lillydale called Evelyn's atten* 
tion to a smoke dried geranium, in a 
<5racked china pot which \q sdd was a 
genuine '' Prinoess Alice/' £^nd to a sq^ualid 
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looking balsam, that seemed in the last 
stage of disease from the attacks of the 
"aphis vastator^' or some equally per-* 
nicious enemy to the vegetable kingdom. 

" I am 50 fond of flowers/^ continued 
Mr. Lillydale, "I always think that a 
taste for them is a sign of a cultivated 
understanding, and they certainly do re- 
mind me of my patriarchal fields and the 
days * when I went birds' nesting,' a long 
time ago. There is something too romantic 
in this perhaps,'' he added with a sigh, 
" too romantic — but I can't help it Give 
me tliat mug, Watkins ?— why you have 
drunk it all, fellow 1" 

*' It was only a pint and a half,'^ said a 
voice, which proceeded from the other side 
of the desk, where sat a junior clerk with 
a very red face, redder nose and remark- 
ably black nails. "You were gone so 

long r 

" Gone so long, you blackguard ? why I 
only went to Covent Garden Market, and 
thence to Hungerford. It puts me in mind 
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of walking in a garden," said Mr. Lilly* 
dale addressing Evelyn, and then I fancy 
myself along with my dd aunt, when I 
used to watch her bees for her, and some- 
times call out that they were swarming 
over the ed^^ just for a lark, to see how 
quickly she would hobble out in spite of all 
her rheumatism." 

A slight chuckle from behind the desk, 
betokened that the risible muscles of the 
junior clerk were not under the best regu- 
lations as regarled respect towards his 
superior in the law. 

Yet, however at times the chief clerk 
might encourage the hilarity of his com- 
panion, on the present occasion Mr. Lilly- 
dale was in no laughing mood; he was 
annoyed at the abstraction of the porter, so 
he very coolly laid the ruler over the head 
of the delinquent. 

"You'd better not!" said Mr. Barney 
Watkins, looking very savage as he sprang 
off the stool and bounced to the end of hia 

I' 5 
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desk ; " you'd better not, or FU serve you 
out \" 

" Then behave better in fiitui»e, you 
young scamp ! Go on with your work, 4o ; 
that abstract is wanted by four o'clock, and 
I've got to read it over besides, and correct 
about five hundred blunders." 

" Aye, that's all you do, the blessed 
day," muttered the youth. 

Mr. Lillydale, though the retort was de- 
livered pretty audibly, thought it best to 
take no further notice of it, so after break- 
ing off a sprig of geranium, and sticking it 
in his coat, he took the hint and seated 
himself at his desk and nibbling very scien- 
tifically a pen, and setting a sheet of blot- 
ting-paper before him, told the junior to 
open his desk and give him out half-a-quire 
of copy -paper. 

This Mr. Watkins vouchsafed to do, 
after grumbling out, " that it was impossible 
he could do his work while he received 
«uch interruptions." 
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Evelyn contemplated these proceedings 
Mdth sotne surprise, and endeavoured to 
support his patience by reading a dingy 
Law Assurance Society Prospectus on the 
wall, to which Hawke and Kitely were so- 
licitors. 

Over Mr. Lilly dale's desk was the record 
of some cricket -match between Kent and 
Nottingham, with a chalk drawing of a 
very burly man with a ball in his hand, 
supposed to be in the act of crying out, 
"Playl" while in imitation of his supe- 
rior, Mr. Watkins had ornamented his de- 
partment with a beautiful print out of the 
" Pugilist," of the celebrated mill at Moul- 
sey Heath, between "The Brummagem 
Lad " and the " Marquis." 

" May 1 trouble you to give me your 
name, and the date of this transaction?' 
at length said Mr. LUlydale, addressing 
Evelyn. 

" My name is Evelyn Atherly, and the 
affair I think took place — ^" 
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"Not SO fast, if you please. Name, 
Evelyn Atherly — ^with a y^ or an i ef* 

" With a why^ or a hi hef^ said Mr. 
Watkins, interrupting, when he found that 
Evelyn did not instantly reply. 

" A y, of course." 

"And this transaction took place — V 
enquired Mr. Lillydale. 

" Nearly twenty years ago." 

Mr. Lillydale laid down his pen and 
stared. 

" Quite that, I should think," said Eve- 
lyn. 

" Can you verify it on oath V asked the 
clerk. 

" Yes, this minute, if required." 

Here the red-faced boy got up to look 
at our hero, and winked his eye at 
him. 

" Pray, may I enquire, Mr. Evelyn 
Atherly, how old you are ?" 

" About sixteen years." 

At this the mirth of Mr. Watkins ex- 
ploded. 
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The chief clerk was grave — very 
grave indeed; he evidently thought that 
Evelyn was making game of him, and he 
was wrath at the idea of being held np to 
contempt before his junior, who be it told, 
in spite of his predilection for porter, and 
in fact for every liquor excommunicated 
by Father Matthew, was sometimes, in 
rSpartee, more than a match for Mr. Lilly- 
dale himself 

" Did you notice that long flight of stairs 
which we ascended, Mr. Evelyn Atherly V 
said Lillydale very awfully. 

" I did indeed,^' said Evelyn ; " and 
almost broke my neck coming up it." 

" Would you like to break your neck 
going down it?" was the rejoinder — mys- 
terious enough. 

" Not at all," replied Eveljm, who saw that 
something was the matter, but could not 
divine what ; " I should hope there is not 
much chance of such a catastrophe." 

" But there is," said the party addressed, 
very sorrowfully. 
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" Do you want the rvlerV^ enquired Mr. 
Watkins in a whisper, looking maliciously 
at Evelyn. 

" Ko, fool!" said Mr. Lillydale, takii^ it 
slyly and holding it under the desk. 

*' Is there not some mistake V* asked 
Evelyn. 

" A very great mistake, I think/* repHed 
the clerk. " This is not the place, sir, for 
the dignity of the law to be reviled and 
insulted — ^the majesty of the law to be out- 
raged— the poor man's protection and the 
rich man's safeguard, to be treated with 
scorn and calumny — a science," said Mr. 
Lillydale elevating his voice, " which Coke 
illustrated by his remarks, and Blackstone 
dignified by his eloquence ; a science — " 

" Hell do it— I know hell do it !" shrieked 
Mr. Watkins; "he'll chuck the customer 
down stairs ! I know he will — ^he's working 
himself up to do it, that he is ! It's always 
his way before he gets up his courage to 
give any one a thrashing, to repeat all those 
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fine seiLteaces, and he'll do it now !'' shouted 
the junior with ecstasy. 

Mr. Lillydale cast a look of withering 
scorn At Watkins, and then sliding off 
his seat, approached Evelyn. His peculiar 
look and attitude at once betokened that he 
paeditated serious intentions. 

The young heir of Holraesdale was not 
easily intimidated. The odds, which were 
certainly against him if Lillydale were his 
only opponent, were sure to be considerably 
increased if Watkins joined in the attack. 
However, he stood firm, and as he gathered 
up his energies, he even menacingly awaited 
the onset of his* antagonist. 

There was something in his air and atti- 
tude which had a very striking effect upon 
the lawyer's clerk. Mr. Lillydale suddenly 
paused. Evelyn, however, observed that 
Watkins was creeping round behind him, 
either to cut off his retreat or to give assist- 
ance to his more formidable opponent. 

" Down with him ! down with him \" 
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cried Watkins ; and anticipating the sup- 
port of his fellow clerk, he at once closed 
with Evelyn. 

Though older and taller than the latter, 
he was inferior in strength and agility. 
After a brief struggle, Evelyn hurled him 
from him in disdain and fury, and sent him 
staggering across the room. 

There was something commanding and 
noble in the attitude of the orphan as he 
awaited, with flashing eyes, the expected 
approach of his more powerful opponent. 
-Alone, and friendless in the world, con* 
^founded by the unexpected reception which 
he had received, especially where he had 
looked for kindness and sympathy, there 
was a desperation of purpose in his bearing 
which at once proclaimed that he had 
aroused all his strength and force of cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Lillydale however changed his mind, 
and wished to bring the affair to a parley. 

" The majesty of the law must not be 
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outraged by an unseemly brawl/' he said, 
"he was in fact willing to listen to Mr. 
Atherly's explanation." 

" Down with him, down with hinj I" 
cried Mr. Barney Watkins, looking as red 
in the face as though he had drank fifty 
pots of porter. Keeping however at a dis- 
tance, he flourished a ruler most menacingly 
in his hand. 

The next moment, whether through 
malice prepense, or mere inadvertence on 
Mr. Watkins' part, the end of the ruler 
came in contact with a bottle of red ink. 
In an instant the fragments of the bottle, 
and a considerable portion of its contents, 
were whirled with no little force directly 
in the face, and over the neck of Evelyn. 

Blinded for a moment by the liquor, he 
was unable to perceive the deplorable con- 
dition which he was in ; his face, neck, 
and the front of his shirt, being completely 
saturated with the ruby fluid. 

Mr, Lilly dale could not repress a laugh : 
Mr. Watkins looked very grave at first ; 
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but encouraged by the momentary inac- 
tion of Evelyn, and the applause as he 
supposed of his colleague, he at length 
gave full swing to his visible muscles. 
Evelyn sprang upon him with the fiiry of 
a tiger. Lillydale, really alarmed, at- 
tempted to interpose, but was hurled oflF by 
the now almost frenzied strength of the 
assailant — a short struggle ensued, and 
both were down on the floor, Watkins 
undermost, completely powerless ; while, 
before Lillydale could divine his intentions, 
Evelyn had grasped a half gallon stone 
bottle of black ink which stood close by, 
and forcing some of its contents into the 
mouth of the unfortunate Mr. Barney, 
completely deluged his person with the re- 
mainder. 

" Now get up and shake yourself, you 
black devil V said Evelyn, as he arose from 
the floor. 

"And now walk yourself ofi* — ^young- 
ster,'^ said Mr. Lillydale, " or I'll just run 
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to the window, call the police, and give you 
into custody/' 

" Fll save you the trouble,^' was the in- 
dignant reply. " I came here for justice, 
and this is the specimen I have had of 

it r 

" What do you mean ?" said the chief 
clerk, " You need not have insulted the 
majesty of the law, and you would have 
had every attention paid to you." 

" If I've insulted the majesty of any one, 
it must certainly be his Satanic majesty, 
for I never saw anybody look more like a 
printer's devil than that gentleman," said 
Evelyn, pointing to Watkins, as the latter, 
not unlike a chimney sweeper, overtaken in 
a thunder storm, sneaked down by his 
desk for shelter. 

' " Nonsense," said Lillydale, " if you 
did not mean to insult the firm of * Hawke 
and Kitely,' pray what did you come 
here for V 

"To obtain legal advice — ^to recover the 
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estate of my forefathers, and a rental of 
seven thousand a year." 

" Wheugh !" exclaimed Mr. Lillydale, 
" the wind's chopped round — sudden — why 
you said it was an assault cause ; that the 
witnesses were dead, that it took place 
twenty years ago, and that you, the plaintiff, 
were only sixteen years of age." 

** I said nothing of an assault — ^you did, 
perhaps — but I do not understand your 
law terms ; my name I repeat is Evelyn 
Atherly ; I am a stranger in this city, 
having arrived here but a few weeks since, 
when — ^when — ^but it matters not — the 
whole world is against me.'* 

" Wait a minute,'' said the clerk, " you 
had better sit down. There has been some 
mistake ; I am sorry for it" 

"Are you," said Evelyn, now greatly 
softened, " are you indeed ? then here's 
my hand, and God bless yqu." 
. Mr. Lillydale took Evelyn's hand, though 
a little surprised ; and replied to his ardent 
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grasp by a very gentle, and professional 
pressure, for he caught the knowing eye 
of Mr. Watkins, which blackened as it was, 
had expression enough to signify, 

" Don't be done/' 

Evelyn, however, in a few brief sen- 
tences, explained his position, and gave the 
particulars of his claim. 

Mr. Lillydale was about to reply, when 
some one was heard ascending the 
stain. 

" Hawke himself," he said " how 
lucky!'' 

Mr. Watkins, however, did not think it 
at all lucky, for he began rubbing his face 
desperately, with a dusty piece of green 
cloth, to erase the effects of the recent 
fray. Then piling up two or three large 
account books on his desk, he ensconced 
himself behind them, and began making a 
gmt nmsQ with his pen, as though he were 
desperate in getting on with the " ab- 
stract." 

" It's Hawke himself," repeated Mr. 
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Lillydale, looking at Evelyn. " Just have 
the goodness to take a seat in that comer, 
Sir — weVe a little private business first ; 
ril bring your case on immediately/' 

In another moment, St. George Hawke 
Esq. entered. 

He seemed in very great glee. What 
a happy partnership it was, thought 
Evelyn. He almost leaped into the room, 
and exclaimed, as soon as he had passed the 
door, 

" Tickled him ! tickled him at last, by 
Jove !'' 

" No r said Lillydale. " What, old 
Hunks r 

" Yes, by Jove --five hundred T' 

" Never !" 

And hereupon, Mr. Lillydale and Mr. 
Hawke went off into uproarious laugh- 
ter. 

" Five hundred of the " Great Southern 
Atmospheric Junction — deposit, thirty shil- 
lings per share — all paid ! Seven-hundred- 
and-fifty pounds — something for the law 
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to begin wkh — old Simns has taken 
fifty ! Butler is hard at work in the pro- 
vinces, and in a week, the shares will be 
at twenty shillings premium/' 

" Never !" again exclaimed Mr. Lilly- 
dale. 

And he and Mr. St. George Hawke 
had another glorious burst of laugh- 
ter. 

" But Mrs. 3etsey Spire," said Lilly- 
dale. " She called here yesterday, seemed 
rather shy, inclined to bite, but wanted to 
hear more about it." 

" Tickled her, tickled Betsey too !" said 
Hawke. 

Indeed !" said Lillydale. 
Only a little — knocked two out of 
her ; not worth the trouble ; she edged 
off and on, until I told her the "Atmos- 
pherics " never blew up, could'nt run off 
the rails — had no tunnels, consumed their 
own smoke, and that we meant to buy up 
all the old houses in Rainham — (she's got 
twenty,) so she came down for two — " 
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" Two 1 — ^he, he — well call them Miss 
Betsey^s twins — but are you sure they will 
b3 at a premium T 

" Sure — certain — quite!" said Mr. 
Ilawke. " Quite a taking thing ; no 
boilers, no hot water, no explosions ! All 
first-class at third-class prices, closed in 
wagons, portable water-closets — billiard- 
room, aad a surgeon/' 

" I should like to have forty," said Lil- 
lydale, " if I were sure of a pre- 



mium." 



" Forty? Yes, I see — but let twenty go 
down in the name of Abraham Watkins, 
Esq.," said Mr. Hawke, casting a glance 
over the desk at the industrious Barney. 
" It will read better, as we are connected. 
We must save one hundred for Lady 
Walesbury, if they get to a premium — I 
had a note from her this morning, gilt 
edged, and rife with otto of roses, inform- 
ing me of her great Parliamentary interest 
and al> that — ha, ha ! You under- 
stand T 



J 
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" Any thing professional this mom- 
mg? 

" Yes, a young man has called — a Mr. 
Evelyn Atherly — rather a serious casa" 

" Ah, indeed !" said Hawke, looking at 
our hero through his eye-glass — " a very 
serious case — the poor fellow is all over 
blood ; cutting and maiming, no doubt ? 
—with mtent, &c. ?— had he not better 
apply to a magistrate ? though if he 
require our assistance, you can step 
down to the Mansion House, Lilly- 
dale." 

'' Oh, no — ^you quite mistake. Mr. 
Evelyn Atherly is the heir to an immense 
estate, and apphes to us for legal 
advice, to assist him in its recovery." 

" Indeed ? — an estate — but where ? 
what ? who is the nominal owner T 

" Holmesdale Abbey and lands — held 
at present by Sir Heydon Porestere." 

" Never ! — ^it's impossible ! — why, he's 
one of our directors !" 

" That's his story, though." 

VOL I. G 
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" Well — lia — perhaps Mr, Atherly will 
let us have the particulars V 

Again did Evelyn repeat the outlines of 
his case, concluding by informing the 
lawyer, that all the necessary proofs and 
papers were in his possession. 

Mr. Hawke listened apparently with 
great attention ; took a pinch of snuff at 
the conclusion, and then hinted at the 
difficulty and danger of encountering an 
opponent like Sir Heydon Forestere ; the 
peril of setting him at defiance, and the 
extreme improbabiUty that a man, holding 
his position in society, should retain an 
estate to which he had no legal claim. He 
then very blandly enquired, what fimds 
Evelyn had at his disposal. 

" About fifty pounds, and a few trinkets 
of my poor mother's — that is all, however, 
that I have to depend upon, and I could 
not advance above half of the money." 

" Twenty-five pounds I to dispossess Sir 
Heydon Forestere of an estate which 
he has purchased, and now held for 
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some years ! — Why, it would not last a 
week r 

" Perhaps not — but surely it would 
amply repay you to make known my 
existence to Sir Heydon, and to inform 
him of the justice of my claim — I do not 
doubt but that he would at once yield me 
my own : I should then be in a position 
amply to repay all exertions you might 
take in my behalf." 

" Well, sir, well,'' said Hawke, " hand 
us over the twenty-five pounds, we will 
duly credit you, on account — We will write 
by this post — Call — yes, call, this day 
week — We are much engaged with the 
share business just now — and we may hear 
of something to your advantage." 

Evelyn wondering what Mr. Hawke's 
legal practice had to do with the " Share 
business," handed him over twenty-five 
sovereigns, and thfen somewhat reluctantly 
departed. He regretted that he had not 
sought out some other adviser, yet he en- 
deavoured to console himself, that as old 

G 2 
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Adam Grey had told him, all lawyers were 
alike, any selection would have been trou- 
ble in vain. In this, however, as in many 
other things, he had to discover his mis- 
take in the hard school of experience. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Sir Heydon Forbsterb was entertaining a 
few select friends at dinner at the Abbey, 
when a Servant handed to him, upon a 
silver salver, a letter which had arrived by 
the day mail. 

Sir Heydon glanced at the missive ; it 
bore the London post-mark, and was not 
in a lady's hand-writing, so he threw it 
aside, and proceeded to give a toast. 

" Hear, hear, bravo !" was the response 
of the company, with one exception. 

" Mr. Worthington, you don't approve 
of my toast r said Sir Heydon to a res- 
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pectable looking, grey haired man, who sat 
at the bottom of the table. 

" You know here we are all under the 
rose V' and the Baronet pointed to an em- 
blem of that flower, wrought in the oaken 
ceiling. 

'* Your wine Sir Heydon is so good, it 
needs no sentiment to flavour it." 

"And especially one you do not approve '^^ 

" Perhaps so ; I hope I shall be able to 
do greater justice to your next." 

"You hardly deserve it," muttered a 
Captain Ruffles to his neighbour, a Mr. 
Smoody. " What impiidence ' in the 
fellow ; I wonder why Sir Heydon invited 
him. A banker's clerk too, who thinks 
because he can influence a few noisy 
electors at Chesterton, he is to find fault 
with the amusements of gentlemen. Strange 
indeed !" 

" Very ; I mean rather strange," said 
Mr, Smoody, sugaring a slice of melon, 
doubly sweet. " But you see, the man 
enjoys himself — his second bpttle too ! he 
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drank with every one at dinner — a teato- 
taler at home certainly ; loves liquor he 
don't pay for ; or can't perhaps 1 has 
some good parts no doubt, Captain Ruffles. 
We all have qualities, for which we are 
liked ; but then he is poor, and that, you 
know, neither Gods nor men can tolerate." 

This was one of Smoody's quiet sneers. 
It killed two birds with the same stone. 
He hated Worthington, and disliked Ruffles, 
and he knew they were both poor. 

" I don't hold with you there,'* said 
Ruffles hastily, " you may be poor your- 
self* some day. For my part, I don't 
know what you are rich in — not in 
talents or reputation certainly — and what 
are a few old houses to a man if he come 
to be hanged 1" 

Mr. Smoody made no reply, but smiled 
vindictively and inwardly. As the snail 
retracts her horns, he drew down the 
corners of his mouth, and raised his eye- 
brows, till his countenance assumed a puri- 
tanical and self-afflicted look. 
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He turned half round on Ruffles ; filled 
himself a bumper of Burgundy, and, ere 
long, sucked in the wine as complacently 
as though he had forgotten the retort. 
Not he ! in treacherous repose he sat back, 
— ^his face without the slightest movement 
— every muscle fixed — ^his small eyes, alone 
full of life and glittering. He looked not 
unlike an aUigator lying "perdu," in its 
slime and mud, biding its time. 

The party was small. It mustered but 
half a dozen, including the host himself. 
It was not composed of Sir Heyden's coun- 
try acquaintances, but of a few select 
friends — who, with the exception of Wor- 
thington, whom he was desirous of pressing 
into his service, in the furtherance of cer- 
tain electioneering designs upon the repre- 
sentation of Chesterton, were the ready 
agents of all his schemes, and the ministers 
of his secret pleasures. 

Mr. Smoody was the blandest of the 
party, yet his physiognomy was common 
place. It indicated neither great talents 
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nor great vices. His forehead was low but 
broad ; his eyes were grey, yet had a cer- 
tain quick intelligence about them. His 
figure was ungainly, yet his voice was soft. 
His manner, though generally calm, was, 
at times, strangely nervous and agitated, 
as though, inadvertently, some spell had 
been touched, and he trembled at the reve- 
tion or allusion to some hidden deed. He 
never quarrelled outright with any one — 
never spoke well of any one, and never 
looked any body in the face. 

Among the guests present, were also 
Captains Done and Ruffles ; the one, a 
sot disant half-pay officer supposed to be 
connected with a noted gambling establish- 
ment*^ at the west end ; the other, a real 
captain, bluff, prejudiced, and overbearing 
to all, save to the great Sir Heydon, 

Yet he was the only man who had a 
conscience, or the glimmerings of one, in 
that party, with the exception of Worthing- 
ton. 

After all, Captain Ruffles^ conscience was 
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a physiological phenomenon, a sort of " will- 
o-the-wisp/' here and there ; sometimes on 
a hir, sometimes in a bog ; a mist, in 
which Ruffles himself got frequently ob- 
scured — ^and out of which, he often made 
his way, as children do out of bed, the 
wrong end first. 

There was a species of strabismus in his 
mental vision ; one side of the organ was 
warped, and looking through the imperfect 
optic, he saw all things distorted. 

Mr. Deville Skelton, was one also of Sir 
Heydon^s guests. He was one of the " had 
beens." He had been a solicitor — a man i 

of honour— a gentleman — he could not, on 
the present occasion, claim any of these 
distinctions. He was very useful, however, 
and spoke with fluency and accuracy at 
public meetings. He was good at a para- 
graph — a very devil at a lampoon. He 
filled the Chesterton Journal with endless 
pa^ty squabbles, and was ever ready to , 
substantiate or deny upon oath, any fact in 
its columns, which his political friends re- 
quired Great lies he dealt in — ^which. 
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when disputed, he always confirmed by 
writing pithily, and piously, under the 
name of " Verax/' 

At Chesterton, Mr. Deville Skelton was 
unfortunately a little known — constant at- 
trition with the world was thought to 
have robbed him of the peach bloom of 
honesty. 

A small affair respecting loaded dice — 
a story to the rights of which nobody 
could fathom— to the rights of which Mr. 
Skelton was determined nobody should 
dive, so profound it was, had made him 
unpopular, and rendered it necessary for 
him to keep in the back-ground. 

These were then the men with whom 
Sir Heydon Forestere consorted. Yet 
let us not mistake his character. 

With these companions, he was indeed 
more at ease, than with the aristocracy of 
the county; yet his pre-eminence was 
equally conspicuous with either. 

He could complacently let himself down 
among the party around him, till he won 
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their confidence, read their souls if they 
had any, and calculated the amount 
of service he could extort from each. 

Worthington, however, was ill at 
ease. 

His arrival at the Abbey, respecting 
some business transaction of the bank of 
Messrs Grimwood and Early at Chesterton, 
had procured for him an invitation to remain 
and dine. 

He was a man of child-like simplicity; 
an honest, but a not very efficient servant, 
of the firm to which he belonged, and in 
the list of whose subordinate clerks, he 
remained after thirty years of service. 

He was a widower, and lived alone ; a 
good old man ; generous, hospitable, and 
kind ; fond of a few hobbies, and espe* 
cially of a rather expensive one, electioneer- 
ing. 

He had his garden, for he was a great 
fancier of those old-fashioned flowers, poly- 
anthuses and auriculas ; his pigeons, and 
even his beggar. 
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To every thing, indeed, in distress or 
Want, man or animal, his benevolence ex- 
tended, and quarter-day was sure to find 
him without a shilling. He loved all na- 
ture, birds, flowers, and children above 
all. 

He had immense sympathy for vagabond 
dogs, and never did an orphan kitten mew 
at his door in vain. 

This morning, however, he had met the 
little EUie for the first time in her father's 
grounds. Her soft dark hair and merry, 
laughing eyes, at once wove a fairy band, 
that linked her with the deepest affections 
of his heart. 

So clearing his throat, and endeavouring 
to get rid of a certain huskiness, which 
some how or other always tecurred when 
he was about to speak, he rose to propose 
a toast. The glasses were filled. Mr. 
Smoody looked up with a cynical smile. 
Captains Donne and Ruffles talked loudly 
together of a projected steeple-chase, and 
then of an Isle of Skye pup terrier. 
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" Sir Heydon Porestere and gentlemen/' 
said Mr. Worthington, " I have a toast to 
propose — not, however, from any interest- 
ed motives, do I rise — for I am not a 
fiither, nor a brother, nor an uncle — '' 

" What in the world is he driving at V 
said Ruffles. 

" I do not do it from personal motives, 
for I am a great deal too old, and the lady 
is a great deal too young — '' 

" Certainly, if he is going to toast Sir 
Heydon's mistress — but how the deuce did 
he hear of Clotilde r 

" Silence !" 

" But I do it,'* said Mr. Worthington, 
" I may say — I mean, I might observe — " 

Here he pulled up dead short. 

Some vociferous cheering now took 
place by way of encouragement, which had 
the effect of still more disconcerting 
him. 

" Try back !'' 

" Go on.'' 

" Hear, hear." 
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" I must say/* continued Worthington, 
" that for simple beauty, EUie Forestere 
is the loveliest creature that ever trod on 
earth, or pressed the daisies on the green- 
sward at Holmesdale. 

" Were I the father of that child, gen- 
tlemen — but this is folly — I know it — 
she has a thousand winning ways to twine 
round an old man^s heart, and many a 
young one's she will set aching wildly, the 
little witch ! I give you, the lady of the 
house, the little lady. I mean, " Ellie Fo- 
restere !' '' 

Great applause of course followed. Even 
Smoody rapped the table with a desert 
fork. Sir Heydon returned thanks with 
some feeling, and made Worthington's 
eyes fill with grateful tears, when he told 
him that he would always be a welcome 
visitor to the Abbey, and to Ellie ; while 
he completed his delight, by sending for 
the little girl herself, who, with locks un- 
bound, was just preparing to retire for the 
night. 
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Ellie's sweet and almost habitual smile, 
died away into a very grave expression, 
half fear, half wonder, as her father 
placed her on the table, and wreathing 
her luxurious ringlets with some flowers 
from the dessert dishes — of Worthington's 
own party colour too — gave her a glass of 
wine, and bade her drink, 

" Mr. Worthington and the electors of 
Chesterton." 

She was then sent away, shaking hands 
with Worthington, and shrinking instinc- 
tively from the other guests. 

She passed out, her face, her eyes, again 
sunny with smiles, and rosy with excite- 
ment. 

To Worthington the room was, for the 
remainder of the evening, a place of 
gloom and solitude. 

*' And now gentleman, another toast,'' 
said Sir Heydon, as his countenance as- 
sumed a peculiar expression, and his 
finely-moulded lips curled slightly and 
doubtfully. 
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". We will not profane the presiding 
deities of this board, by proposing any 
thing too recherche, or scientific. I know 
my friends, whatever errors we may have, 
and the kind, good world, may give us credit 
for not a few, it will at least acquit us of 
any love of the scientific, any attempt to 
be very fine, or very poetical, or very 
pious 1" 

Sir Heydon could cant well against 
cant. 

" And yet, my toast does partly border 
upon Jthese forbidden territories. 

" I doubt not, you have heard of the 
monstrous inhabitants of a former world, 
' petrified in their rocky tombs,' as Davy 
prettily has expressed it ? enormous skele- 
tons, discovered in the chalk deposits, the 
sand stone, and clay marl ; gigantic foot- 
prints, detected in the soft oose of a floating 
hemisphere, creatures alone in the world, 
without a human witness, so vast, so terri- 
ble, that the wildest dreams of the imagi- 
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nation are poor before the realities of 
science 1 

" Monstrous lizards, grotesque bird 
animals, creatures with human hands for 
feet, bones like the mainmasts of a frigate, 
teeth like blocks of marble, with claws 
and forceps more terrible than the trident 
of Dante^s devil, ScarmagUoni, when he 
threatened to touch the poet on the hip ? 
— ^yes, gentlemen," said Sir Heydon, pour- 
ing out a brimming goblet of Burgundy, 
" with such good company, and with tole- 
rable wine, I fear neither the death's heads, 
nor ghosts, nor grinning skulls of these old 
times of doubt, and chaos, and confusion : 
wishing them a happy resurrection, (the 
bones I mean,) I will give you our lean 
friend at the bottom of the table — The 
DeviFs Skeleton !" 

Suiting the action to the word, Sir 
Heydon pledged Mr. De-ville Skelton. 

" Ha, ha, bravo !" said Captain RuflEles. 
" Mr. Devil "Skelton, your better health.'' 

'' Gentlemen," responded Mr. Skelton, 
" this is a grave subject, one to which a se- 
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pulchral voice could alone do justice. 
Embalmed among ray most cherished 
thoughts, gentlemen, your kindness has 
overcome me— I can no more — I must 
have recourse to the Burgundy/^ 

Mr. Skelton sat down, and Captain 
Donne sang an appropriate song, and 
Captain Ruffles another. 

Worthington rose, and was about to 
depart, when Sir Heydqp pressed him to 
remain half an hour longer, assuring him, 
" that the fooling was over, and something 
better was coming.'' 

" Better," muttered Captain Donne, who 
was rather overcome, " I hope it is the 
Punch." 

" Aye," said RuflBes suddenly, as though 
a new light had shone upon him. " Skelton 
owes us a dinner at the Cat and Tabor — 
when is it to come off ?" 

" When you please, old fellow," replied 
Skelton, who hesitated in his speech, and 
whose sallow cheeks, under the influence of 
the Burgundy, were streaked like the rind 
of a pomegranate. 
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"On Tuesday next then," said Sir 
Heydon, "we will go in character, and 
carouse with the devil's skeleton." 

" Ah I see," said Mr. Skelton who had 
become excited, saw double, and spoke 
thick. 

" Sir Heydon, let Sir Heydon cater for 
the feast," exclaimed Donne and Ruffles. 

" Well, gentlemen ; so be it — Ruffles, 
thou shalt be toast master to his Satanic 
majesty ; as for viands, what shall we 
have ? — ^ah ! first course ; hedge hog soup 
with the prickles in it by way of season- 
ing ; then a tiger stuffed with ten-penny 
nails for something substantial, vin ordi- 
naire de — " 

'* And devilish ordinary too," said 
Skelton, " at the Cat and Tabor." 

" For game, a Sexagenarian vulture, 
bathed with sauce d la cobra de CapeUa ; 
white wine whey of wolves' milk." 

" Rather out of the way, that V 

** Aye, aye, recherche ; but not equal to 
what follows. Cream of the Valley of 
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Hinnon, anchovy sandwiches with the hooks 
in them, and a bowl of Lethean punch of 
bat's bloo.d, and chlorine !" 

"A rare feast, Sir Heydon! but our 
friend Smoody, is there no cover for him." 

" Order, order, gentlemen ! parody not 
the words of Malthus, the * divine,' as 
for our sleek friend, he shall set at the 
right hand of the chairman, like a flash of 
lightning in a leathern case, to be un- 
sheathed when the conversation or the 
viands lack flavour ; when our cheers re- 
quire a little malice in them to give them a 
relish ; when the vinegar wants an extra 
twang, and the malt liquor an additional 
acid 1" 

" Thank you, Sir Heydon," said Smoody 
" a match, if you supply the brimstone." 

Worthington now persevered in his in- 
tention of departing, and bade "good 
night." 

Another hour of deep drinking, and of 
riotous toasts followed. At length Cap- 
tain Donne proposed a game of billiards, 
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and Mr. Skelton immediately played one 
on tlie table, by making a magnificent 
" cannon/' with the oranges, and pocketing 
a decanter, and a champagne glass into 
the lap of Mr. Smoody. 

The looks of Sir Heydon's guests how- 
ever, were now directed to himself. He 
had taken up the letter from the beaufet 
on which he had thrown it, in the early 
part of the evening. He had opened it 
carelessly, but his attention was in a mo- 
ment absorbed. 

As he read, his Ups became compressed, 
his brow lowered, his countenance darkened, 
or rather became darkly pale. His eyes 
one moment shot fire, then assumed a dull 
glaring, abstracted gaze, as though he had 
called up before him some imaginary being, 
some foe, whom he hated with the hate of 
hates ! 

He rose from the table, and left his 
guests. He appeared to have given no 
hint to any one, but Smoody immediately 
followed him. 
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" Read that/' said the baronet, laying 
Mr. Hawke's letter before him, which con- 
tained an unqualified and peremptory de- 
mand upon Sir Heydon to surrender the 
Holmesdale estate to his client, Mr. Evelyn 
Atherly. 

" He has appeared." 
" Who, Sir Heydon r 
" The phantom that has haunted us.'' 
" The expected claimant V 
" Yes — we must be prompt, arid at once 
exorcise the evil spirit — this must be you^ 
duty. I rely upon your honor and secresy 
No expense shall be spared, and when 
am lightened of this curse, your rewarc 
shall be princely — poor little Ellie too 
' the Lady of the House !' as she has beei 
toasted — to be stripped of her heritage." 

" Aye, a sweet child ; I can fully con- 
ceive your feelings, my dear, dear sir." 

Then as Mr. Smoody returned the letter 
his patron observed in a low voice, 
" This young viper must be crushed ?" 
The agent looked up significantly. 
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" I know this fellow Hawke/^ he replied. 
" He is solicitor to the New Railway 
Scheme/' 

" Is he r said Sir Heydon, "so far, well/' 
and he looked mysteriously at his confi- 
dant, " is he a likelt/ man V 

" Yes — rather," said Smoody, instantly 
checking himself, as he wished not to 
lessen any of the difficulties of the case. 

" That is no answer/' responded Sir 
Heydon sternly, and with a searching 
look, " Is he honest V 

" He says so, I believe ; he is always 
talking professionally, about the honour of 
his calling/' 

"Does he attribute merit to what he 
considers being honest ?" 

" He does/' 

" We have him !" was the exulting reply. 
" Give me your talking fellow, who boasts 
of character and professional dignity, and 
ten to one he has a price ! You must 
leave the Abbey to-night — meet me an 
hour hence m this room, and I will give 
you the necessary instructions/' 
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" I will ; yet may I ask," said the 
agent hesitatingly, ^^ is this young' fellow 
an impostor 1" 

A dark shade passed over Sir Heydon^s 
brow ; he turned on his interrogater, 

" Why how now ; is this your fealty 1 
must you falter at the first step. An im- 
postor ? — ^aye, aye ; get a sight if possible 
of his documents, if he have any — ^they are 
forged ! yet I need not inform you how 
important their possession may be to me— 
to all of us— borrow them — ^buy them — 
and if not I say — burn them ! ah, ha !— - 
you understand me — ^you have unlimited 
orders to make all safe. Good night — I 
shall follow you to-morrow." 

And Sir Heydon and his confidant 
parted. 

It may be wondered perhaps that Mr. 
Hawke should have written in a manner so 
decisive to Sir Heydon ; Mr. Hawke was 
one of that very numerous class of prac- 
titioners who are always honest when they 
have no temptations to be otherwise, and 

voji. r. H 
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who without much conscientiousness in 
professional matters, have an inclination to 
go right when they have received no fee to 
go wrong. Mr. Hawke too, very shrewdly 
reflected that there were several induce- 
ments in the present case for him to take 
up vigorously the cause of his new client. 
First, he was bound to do somethii^g for 
the twenty-five pounds he had in hand. 
Secondly, his client might be the right heir 
and recover the estate. Thirdly, under 
these circumstances, he, Mr. Hawke might 
have an endless bill, and secure a powerful 
friend. 

On the other hand he knew soft words 
would effect nothing with Sir Heydon ; he 
was not one of the rose water class. So 
Mr. Hawke sagely concluded, that if under 
the force of circumstances, and dire temp- 
tation he was obliged to take a price at 
last, his best position to enhance its 
amount, was to assume the peremptory 
tone, and decisive manner of an advocate 
of the oppressed. 
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As for the Directors of the " Atmos- 
pheric Safety " from Torbay to Turnham 
Green, of which Sir Heydon was an influ- 
ential member, he deemed he had little to 
apprehend. The deposits were all paid 
up, and while the Directors were •' rigging 
the market,'^ the solicitor and engineers, 
were dividing the funds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



With a lighter purse, scarcely with a Kghter 
heart than* when he entered, Evelyn left 
the chambers of Mr. St. George Hawke. 

The early misfortunes of his childhood, 
his mother's lamented death, the firtormy 
incidents of his voyage, tstuftt aa ifc was, 
tad made a deep impression on his cha- 
racter. He was naturally of a high and 
enthusiastic spirit, and proud as most noble 
natures are, not for what they possess, but 
for what they deem they have been de- 
prived. In that bitter contention with 
mean and grovelling spirits, which is the 
deepest curse of poverty ; treated by turns 
as a charlatan, and as an impostor, yet 
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fully conscious of his rights,. Erelyn^s feeJU 
ings assiinilated closely to those of some 
dethroned prince, who drivai from the 
land of his fathers, becomes a, king ind^ed^ 
not in worldly possessions., but in the 
royalty of proud thoughts and noble aspir- 
ations. And yet, had he not so inadver^ 
tently parted with his money, he certainly 
would have transferred his cause to some 
other legal adviser than Mt. Hawke ; still 
he felt that he had a certain^ position to 
maintain-^tiU cherished a secret pride 
that poor and friendless, he was about to 
assail and startiie^ and perhaps shake before 
the world, the powerful and unscriipuloua 
Sir Heydon Forestere, 

"I wiU change my lodgings," Evelyn 
inwardly murmured, "I will purchase a 
watch^ and a ring^ and a gold chain and 
seals ; I know what the world attributes to 
outward appearance." 

Accordingly he purchased a watch, aad 
a ring, and clothes of a fEtshionable taUor, 
and even ordered a cab to convey him 
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home ; though when he reached Tooley 
Street he was so ashamed of his humble 
lodgings that he bade the driver pull up, 
and alighting, finished the remainder of 
the journey on foot. 

His first impulse was to enter his 
chamber, and open the deal box in which 
his mother had stored the precious docu- 
ments ; he_ was rather surprised in finding 
that upon the removal of the tarpauling 
cover, the key that had been given him 
Was perfectly useless, as there was no lock 
to the box. The lid was nailed down ; he 
looked round in some agitation in order to 
see whether any other trunk or chest was 
to be found in the room, which would 
better answer the description of his dying 
parent. None were at hand ; nor indeed 
could he expect any, as the box and the 
trunk containing his mother^s wearing 
apparel and his own, were the only articles 
they had landed from the sloop. He hastily 
procured a chisel and a mallet ; his agita- 
tion became violent ; he could hardly steady 
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the hammer. A few blows however 
sufficed, and the lid of the box flew open. 

He uttered a low cry of anguish. In 
another moment, the whole of the contents 
were thrown upon the floor. There was 
no casket there, no certificates, no papers. 
It contained nothing but the clothes, or 
the waste remnants of clothing, probably 
of the rough sailor, Harry Clifford. 

The truth at once flashed on the mind 
of the unfortunate boy. In the hurry 
and cohfiision of his sudden re-embarka- 
tion from the Coquette, Clifford, either 
through design or accident, had thrown the 
wrong box upon the deck of the sloop, or 
else his mother^s property had been lost 
among the various articles, which the 
sailors had thrown overboard, lest they 
should give evidence of the illicit cargo of 
the schooner. 

Evelyn's feelings had this day been 
wrought upon, by the alternation of the 
deepest sorrows and humiUation, and the 
most lively hopes, not unmingied with a 
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thrill of triumph' and exultation, when his 
thoughts turned towards Sir Heydon Fo^ 
restere, that shook his yery soul with some 
of those fierce passions^ which tiger-like 
lie covert for a time, in many a human 
bosom. 

Then came convictions — prostrating, 
crushii]^ benumbing. 

Evelyn stood up in his room, motionless, 
speechless : he then uttered a low, sup- 
pressed exclamation, fearful, heart-rending, 
scarcely" human, and precipitated himself 
down, rather than descended, the stairs of 
his miserable lodgings. 

Springing through the door, he rushed 
into the streets. 

He ran wildly forward for some 
minutes. He even heard shouts behind 
him, as he thought, and he ran on more 
wildly still, for he deemed he was pur* 
sued. 

Ah, how fiercely would he turn at bay ! 
He dashed down the most obscure streets 
— ^he saw the masts of the shipping a 



distance — ^th^ mer before him ; theThames, 
with its long banks of greyish yellow mud, 
for it was just flood. He heard the low, 
sobbing voice, of the great stream calling 
to him, as it had called to thousands in 
despair! He rushed on — ^he found him- 
self on the wharf: in a ship-breaker's yaxd 
-he would have precipitated himself over 
the embankment, into the channel of a 
sluice from some docks. But his reason 
returned, or rather the violence of his 
feelings subsided, as he sank down among 
the old riven timbers, piled around him. 
He bethought him of his mother — ^in her 
sorrow, her distress, how she had prayed 
—he knelt and wrung his hands, and 
knelt again, and asked pardon of his 
God. 

'* What good too, would his death do ?" 
he murmured. 

And at the recollection of his kind and 
gentle parent, so pale, so resigned, so 
trustful, as he saw her in her last moments, 
he felt an influence holy as the soft and 

H 5 
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doye*like kiss, which she had impressed 
upon his forehead; and better, nobler, 
purer feelings, fell like refreshing dew upon 
his heart. 

He wept bitterly for a time, and then 
rose and staggered, for he had hurt him- 
self, in the violence with which he had 
precipitated himself upon the ground. 

" I will be a man — ^will live, if it be but 
to enshrine the memory of my noble, my 
sainted mother — ^live, if it be but to devote 
every energy of my life to the vindication 
of her name ! Yes, through poverty, suf- 
fering, contempt, I will struggle on — for- 
give and forget all — all injuries and wrongs, 
though mid agony, and tears, and trials, I 
take my way!" 

Yes, Evelyn ! and with thy passions and 
dark thoughts still, a rough way it must 
be for thee ! a path of burning plough- 
shares in the fierce temptations of the 
world. 

'* My mother," again he murmured. 
" She sleeps in a crowded churchyard, 
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without a head-stone ; she shall rest yet 
in a tomb at Holmesdale, which shall 
rival the sepulchre of Kings !'' 

He arose, and took his way. 

The straggle had now commenced in 
earnest ; the wayward, wilful, but strong- 
hearted boy, against Sir Heydon Fores- 
tere. 

On the one side was genius, strong 
passions, a determined will, and a purpose 
made holy by the cause in which it was 
consecrated. On the other side was talent, 
skill, a no less determined will, and all the 
influence and power, which station and rank 
confer. 

Evelyn was to be crushed at once, or 
never. Sir Heydon Forester e knew this : 
he had some notion of the talents and 
daring of his opponent ; some vague 
dream of the young eagle, whose aspiring 
wing he must clip, lest in a few years, he 
should outsoar him. 

True it is, though strange, that even 
in this age, with Law and the Press, and 
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public opinion as protectors^ that sucK 
things should be — strange, but every man^s 
character is a separate study ; so, even in 
the centre of civilization, the darkest acts 
may be committed, and so glossed over, 
so gilded to the world by some conven* 
tional name, or so hidden,' so tabooed, 
from the touch of inquiry, that hearts 
may be crushed, principles undermined, 
happiness destroyed, and crime introduced 
to a possession, where otherwise, angels 
might have sang and reigned. 

There is a moral death, as well as a 
physical one — ^the former far more omi- 
nous. 

Sir Heydon Forestere had already sen- 
tenced his young opponent. 

Mr. Hawke was to be bought over. 

Smoody had arrived in town. 
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CHAPTER X. 



It was a hnght Summer's morning, so 
bright, that its influence penetrated the 
darkest nooks of the metropolis, and sent 
a ray through windows obscured by smoke, 
which fell like joy upon the hearts of many 
a desk-bound son of toil. Mr. Adolphus 
Lillydale had just entered the dusky little 
oflSce of his employer. He was in excel- 
lent spirits, and hummed one of the merriest 
tunes in his catalogue ; while he spread 
out on the desk, or stored away into various 
narrow-necked bottles, a large collection 
of flowers. He had been lucky enough to 
stumble on a " five -pounder,'' as he called 
it, the day before, with which he had 
honestly discharged a very long-standing 
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debt with his waaherwoman, and the good 
lady, who was equally surprised and grati- 
fied, had, when she sent home his shirts 
and the receipted bill, made him a present 
of nearly one half of her little garden. 

In a few minutes, with the assistance of 
numerous neglected ink and ginger-beer 
bottles, which Mr. Lillydale rummaged up 
from a waste cupboard, the outer oflSce pre- 
sented a very flourishing appearance. The 
flowers, it is true, were not of the rarest 
or most exotic cast ; the majority consist- 
ing of yellow marigolds, blowsy roses, and 
very large-eyed dahlias. Mr. Lillydales 
taste, however, was not based upon the 
most refined principles — he loved flowers, 
perhaps, with the best and truest feelings ; 
he was no florist, and would certainly have 
preferred, 

" A violet by a mospy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 

to the rarest variety which the skill of the 
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gardener could have produced — ^he attached 
certain sympathies, which he could not de- 
scribe, to primroses and daisies — ^he was 
one of the ten thousand mute inglorious 
spirits, who have much of poetry's truest 
feelings in their nature, yet can give it no 
expression ; and are perhaps hardly con- 
scious of its existence. There was a sort 
of instinct that ever drew him towards the 
country, which in spite of his professional 
duties, grew with his growth and strength- 
ened with his strength ; which every day 
awakened within him a greater distaste for 
the law, and an inexpressible longing for the 
woods and fields. 

Amid the smoke, turmoil and confusion 
of the city, thoughts of going nutting in 
the brown woods of Kent ; of gathering 
blackberries on Epping Forest ; or even 
of birds-nesting and minnow fishing, ever 
arose among his most juvenile reminis- 
cences, to disturb his meditations on learned 
commentaries ; on Burton's conveyancing, 
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or on Sugden's law of '* Vendors and 
Purchasers/' 

Yet, it was only in connection with 
flowers that Mr. Lillydale evinced much 
sentiment ; and he could have served a 
writ, or assisted in putting in a judgment 
under circumstances the most affecting, 
without any very particular emotion. 
He was full of rhymes however, and 
scrap ends of verses, and having completed 
the floral arrangement of his ofl^, as he 
was apostrophising an African marigold, 
which he had mistaken for an indigenous 
production by repeating, 

'' Ye field fiowere the gardens eclipse ye 'tis true, 
Yet ye wildings of nature I dote upon you T' 

the office door opened, and a gentleman 
enquired for Mr. Hawke. 

"Mr. St. George Hawke, sir? Mr. 
Watkins, see if Mr. Hawke has arrived. 
Rather warm, sir ? pray sit down, the 
clerk will inform you in a minute.'' 

'• Mr. Hawke r 
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*' Come vaj' said a voice from the inner 
room. 

Mr. Smoody entered, and Mr. Hawke 
beckoned him to a Beat. 

Mr. Smoodj, ^o thought that Mr. 
Hawke appeared to be very deeply enga^ged, 
begged, " he would not allow his presence 
to interrupt him, as his business waaofno 
especial import.^' 

" Then" said Mr. Hawke. " perhaps 
you can call again? I am rather busy 
just now.*' 

Mr. Smoody rose — ^hesitated, looked at 
the door, and re-seated himself. 

" I came from Sir Heydon Forestere in 
consequence of a letter which he received 
from you, respecting a certain claimant 
upon his estate.'' 

" Very good," said Mr. Hawke who now 
^saw where the game lay, and had more 
than a professional share of cunning. 
^* The claimant ; yes, well, — ^sir V and turn- 
ing half round on his stool, he threw one 
leg over the other by way of emphasis. 
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"Sir Heydon Forestere has received 
your letter." 

*'Well, sir," said Mr. Hawke, as if he 
was not at all astonished at the inform- 
ation, and was quite aware of the u^ual 
regularity of the post. 

" He is much surprised at it." 

" Very Ukely," said Mr. Hawke, drily. 

" He feels very much inclined to treat 
the demand with the contempt it de- 



serves." 



(( 



With the contempt it deserves," echoed 
Mr. Hawke, "and he has sent you one 
hundred and sixty mUes to tell me so 1" 

" No," said Mr. Smoody, " I was in 
town, and received this morning Sir Hey- 
don's letter, requesting me to call on you, 
and to ascertain who this impostor 
was V 

" Impostor, sir," said Mr. Hawke, " ah, 
ha! that is the question." Then with a 
degree of boldness, for he felt that it was 
his interest, under every consideration to 
make as good a case against Sir Heydon 
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Forestere as he could, he added, " I sup- 
pose then, the purpose of your visit is to 
inform me that Sir Heydon is willing to 
allow our claim, and if we make some 
allowance upon interest and back rents, to 
save trouble, the estate will be relinquished 
and the affair brought to an amicable con- 
clusion % Well, sir, well — but you see — I 
beg pardon, your name 1" 

'* Smoody ; but you quite mistake — " 

" Nay — you see," said Mr. Hawke in- 
terrupting, "this would be against my 
interest though ; we shall be sure to re- 
cover, and the legal expenses would be no 
trifles — however, I am willing to settle the 
affair immediately — immediately, sir T said 
Mr. Hawke with emphasis. 

" Sir Heydon Forestere has no idea of 
relinquishing his property to your client. 
The claim is a rank imposition, and is in- 
tended only to extort money." 

, *' Do you mean," said the lawyer, with- 
out raising his head, he having been occu- 
pied with his pen in drawing a variety of 
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figures on the blotting paper, ''do jou 
mean that I have adopted this course 1" 

" Oh I no/' said Mr. Smoody, blandly, 
" neither Sir Heydon nor myself have the 
slightest idea of that sort — your respect- 
ability and professional character exclude 
such a suspicion. We however, can prove 
that you have been grossly imposed on ; 
the estate of Holmesdale was legally con- 
veyed. There are no heirs in existence — 
the entail has been cut off. It is all moon- 
shine, nonsense, imposture, and you will not 
only subject yourself to very grave remarks, 
but in a pecuniary point of view, be a coii- 
siderable loser. 

'' Indeed Mr. Smoody, indeed. I have 
respect, a very great respect for Sir Hey- 
don Forestere. I should not like to be 
the means of putting him to unnecessary 
anxiety and expense — ^anxiety, I repeat, 
for you know that these things, under the 
most favourable circumstances, produce 
much wear and tear of the mind. 

Some men of my profession care not 
how much thev harass a defendant — I act 
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on quite a different principle. Yet, I do 
not see how we are to avoid — " 

"My dear sir," said the agent, very 
blandly, as he thought he perceived symp- 
toms of a certain ductibility in Mr. Hawke's 
principles, which might be drawn out to a 
happy issue, " my dear sir, we do not 
wiL to embarrass you ; the ca.e is abso- 
lutely plain. The claimant hm no possible 
ri^t ; you may certainly take a step or 
two in ^limine,' but the expenses will fall on 
yourself, heavy, ruinous expenses." 

"Heavy, and perhaps ruinous the ex- 
penses may be, but upon whom they may 
fall is another question," said Mr. Hawke 
retreatingly, and taking a bend towards the 
honest side of the question. 

" But my dear sir, think of the character, 
rank, and wealth of Sir Heydon Forestere 
— 'his immense interest ?" 

"I have always wished; always en- 
deavoured to stand well with Sir Heydon 
Forestere." repUed the lawyer, tending a 
little towards the crooked path. 
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" You do sir, you do !" said Mr. Smoody, 
"when Sir Heydon received your letter, 
he was hurt, absolutely hurt — not at the 
claim made against his estate, but at your 
advocacy of it. No man Ukes to lose a 
friend," said the agent, thinking he had 
now made a decided hit. 

" Indeed ! there is no man I respect, I 
may say, honor, more than Sir Heydon 
Forestere, and if in my professional capa- 
city, I have hurt his feelings — why, then I 
am sorry for it." 

" Never mind, — I am sure from what I 
already know of the Baronet, you would 
be easily forgiven. But in reference to 
this annoying business ! But you say you 
are very busy now ? Would it be asking 
too much of a favour, and be too deep an 
intrusion upon your time, if you would do 
me the honor to dine with me at the 
" Gresham " this afternoon at six ? only 
ourselves — I have no doubt we shall ar- 
range this aflPair satisfactorily." 

Mr. Hawke accepted the invitation, and 
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Mr. Smoody wished him ** good morning/' 
Hawke sat musing for some minutes. His 
countenance wore a smile, a sort of scorn- 
ful, easy, self-complacent smile. He rubbed 
his hands together slowly, as if he were 
washing them — not of any evil practices, 
but of a little remaining honesty. He 
thought of his respect, and love for Sir 
Heydon Forestere. Ah, ha ! He had 
heard of Mr. Smoody too, and through all 
that gentleman's affected indifference, he 
had at once detected how deep the fears 
of both principal and agent were excited, 
and he congratulated himself upon the part 
which he had played. 

He was absorbed in these reflections 
when he heard himself enquired for, and 
before his clerk could reply, Evelyn Atherly 
entered the inner office. The lawyer was 
for once surprised and startled ; Evelyn 
was deadly pale, his dress neglected, and 
his whole appearance too surely indicating 
the anxiety and tumult of his mind. 

Without apology or explanation, he threw 
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himself into a chair, and coyered his face 
with his hands. Instantly however with- 
drawing them, he gazed intently upon Mr. 
Hawke. That gentleman who had a 
sufliciently high idea of his own profes- 
sional dignity, and felt inclined to resent 
this intrusion, could not" help observing on 
Evelyn's countenance marks of more than 
ordinary sufiFering. 

" What is the matter, sir t You are an 
early visiter. T expected to have heard 
you announced, at least, before you ^Kt^ed 
my oflSce V^ 

" It is of no use — all is over — we are 
ruined! 

" Ruined. I hope not — not both of us, 
at least," said Mr. Hawke, complacently. 

"Not you^ perha|)s, not you, lawyer. 
The papers are gone ! my box has been 
lost or stolen, and with them all the certi- 
ficates and vouchers necessary to prove and 
substantiate my claim !" 

" Stolen," said Mr. Hawke, " when ] 
When did you miss them." 
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« Yesterday morning." 
" And have you taken no steps for their 
recovery V 

" It were useless — it must have occurred 
more than a month ago," and Evelyn at- 
tempted to explain the circumstances under 
v^rhich, as he considered, an exchange had 
taken place with Clifford's box. 

" CJifford — a smuggler, no doubt. Who 
is CUffoid ? I will take down your des- 
cription of this sailor, we must make every 
search and enquiry — we may yet recover 
your papers." 

" Recover them 1 God bless you !" said 
Evelyn, " there is still hope then." 

" Hardly any," said Hawke coolly, not 
wishing to further excite hopes which he 
had resolved should never be reaUzed. 
" Hardly any — it is so very ^doubtful — 
however, I will take care of your descrip- 
tion of this man. Nevertheless, as a friend, 
Mr. Atherly, I should advise you to give 
up all futile and useless expectation, and 
apply yourself to some honest trade or 

VOL. I. 1 
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calling. The law, sir, the law \^' said Mr. 
Hawke grandly, "the law is a despot — 
your claim may be a just one — at least 
there is a bare possibility of it ; although 
it comes before me under circumstances of 
suspicion, I may add, of great suspicion — '^ 

"Suspicion,'' said Evelyn, indignantly. 
" Do you mean to imply that I have prac- 
tised any fraud or deception V 

"Why as for that," said Mr. Hawke 
'' as for that, you know — " 

" You are a rascal !" said Evelyn. 

" Very good,'' said Mr. Hawke, keeping 
his temper under excellent control, " any 
observations which we may apply here upon 
one another's conduct, as we are without 
witnesses, are perfectly immaterial.' 

" But they are not ! you have undertaken 
to defend my cause, to prosecute my claim 
— ^you have taken my money, and we hve 
in England, in a free country," said Evelyn 
with great emphasis as though he consi- 
dered the last expression had a peculiar 
spell in it 
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«I am a professional man, sir; I hare 
no time to waate thus idly ; I regret your 
loss — if you have really suffered one — I 
mean, if you ever possessed the papers 
which you have described, and I wish you 
good morning, Mr. Atherly,^' said Mr. 
Hawke, rising and bowing. 

" Stay," said Evelyn, " I placed twenty- 
five-pounds in your hands ; it was all I 
had, I shall thank you, after deducting the 
expense of your application to Sir Heydon 
Forestere to return me the balance — I have 
need of it." 

" I have no time to look to your account 
this morning ; in fact, I must be ia the 
city, instantly." 

" Well then a pound, or two," said 
Evelyn, in as mild a tone as possible. " I 
wish to quit my present lodgings. I have 
expenses to settle there." 

" I cannot attend to you, I know of no 
balance. I have already gone to consider- 
able expense on your behalf;" and the 

I 2 
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lawyer rung his bell, and rose and opened 
the door to Evelyn, 

" When may I call i^arn V 

'' This day twelyemonth, at the soobbbL 
Mr. Lillydale, shew Mr. Evelyn emk l'\ and 
Mr. Hawke walked into the outer room. 
The chief clerk had no occasion to perform 
his part as Evelyn instantly left the office 
of Mr. St. George Hawke. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Mr. Hawkb had a certain sort of reputa- 
tion which did him more harm than good. 

The respectable practitioners avoided as 
much as possible any connection with him, 
and indeed the better clasfif of clients pre- 
ferred a man of known integrity to a legal 
adviser, who, however great might be his 
professional skill, had been suspected on 
more than one occasion of deviating from it, 
rather to his own immediate benefit, than to 
the advantage of those who employed him. 

Hence, in spite of his boast of great 
professional business, and his constant 
allusion to the honor and integrity of his 
calling, he had but a limited practice, and 
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that not of the highest quality. However 
being a pushing fellow of vast assurance, 
though he masked that quality from com- 
mon observers by a quiet sardonic expres- 
sion of countenance, he had become the 
projector and promoter of several Joint 
Stock Companies, and had by this means 
obtained a number of public engagements. 
He had also made a few hundreds by the 
facilities which these companies had given 
him of obtaining smp. He took however 
good care never to be locked up with this 
article, and not unfrequently sold his allot- 
mSnts in the market, before he had taken 
up his deposits. 

He had induced all his friends and ac- 
quaintances to engage in various railway 
schemes, and though he well knew ihst 
their connexion with nine tenths of his pro* 
jects must end in immense liabilities, and 
ultimate ruin, like an experienced gambler 
who coolly calculates the chances of the 
game, he believed that as he had himself 
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loaded the dice, he could always successfully 
back the main. 

Yet, after all, he lived but a scrambling 
sort of life — ^he was, out of his profession, 
a man of no regularity or economy — an 
expensiye private establishment made 
constantly large inroads upon his purse. 

He was busily engaged at the time of 
Mr. Smood/s visit, in perfecting a " Grand 
Filtration and Purification Ciompany." 

What the promoters intended to filter 
or to purify, they had not decided — it 
might be Thames water, New River water, 
or the common sewers. 

" Give me matter and motion,^^ said 
Descartes, " and I will make a world/' 

" Give me names and a sounding title,^' 
said Hawke, and I will get up a com- 
pany/' 

Names, however, did not flow in quite 
so currently. A slight change had taken 
place in the money market — ^men were al- 
ready waking into broad reaUty from their 
c^ream of ideal wealth, and ere the re- 
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quisite machinery was constructed, or a 
single pump erected, " The Grand Filtra- 
tion and Purification Company " already 
exhibited Bymptoms of exhaustion. 

Mr. Hawke calculated, however, that 
could he obtain the support and interest 
of Sir Heydon Forestere, it would set the 
concern again upon its legs. Accordingly, 
he was at the Hotel by the hour ap- 
pointed — Mr. Smoody received him with a 
hearty squeeze of the hand, and after a 
few complimentary remarks, the lawyer 
and the agent sat down to dinner. 

So small a party did not give much 
room for display. Yet there was some- 
thing sumptuous, as well as elegant, in the 
repast. 

Scarcely, however, were the two gentle- 
men seated at table, when the door opened, 
and another guest was announced. Mr. 
Smoody jumped up with well-acted sur- 
prise, and begged to introduce " Sir Heydon 
Forestere.** 

Sir Heydon Forestere of course expressed 
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his satisfaction, that Mr. Smoody had in- 
vited^ so agreeable a companion as Mr. 
Hawke. 

" I do not know,'* he said, addressing 
the latter, " any thing more refreshing 
than a good dinner, and a congenial spirit 
— a pleasure I the more appreciate in the 
present instance, from its being unex- 
pected ; for^ until I received my letters 
this morning, I had not the slightest ex- 
pectation of being called from home — 
Some business connected with our county 
rates, Mr. Hawke — have you ever been 
employed professionally, as secretary or 
treLJer in any county business 1" 

" Not that I remember,'' replied Hawke— 
" my vast engagements, and my business 
in numerous public companies, have pro- 
bably prevented ray accepting any local ap- 
pointments." 

" Exactly so," said Sir Heydon, giving 
Mr. Hawke, when unobserved, a close and 
scrutinizing vsurvey, and as he turned 

I 5 
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away, a smile curled on his proud and dis- 
dainful lips. 

When dinner was over, and the wine 
had circulated briskly, Mr. Smoody insinu- 
ated, rather than introduced, the subject 
of his morning's conversation. Sir Heydon 
Forestere at first took no part in their 
discourse. He sat listlessly, as though he 
had no great interest in the subject, and 
talked of going to the opera : but as the 
lawyer and his agent entered into the 
matter of debate, Sir Heydon, though ap- 
parently intent upon testing the quality of 
the wine, and on more than one occasion, 
exhibiting his glass in the Ught, gave at 
times an anxious and impatient glance at 
Hawke. He had estimated that gentle* 
man's character accurately enough. De- 
riving his knowledge of mankind from his 
vast practical experience ; thrown by his 
own passions and vices too often among 
the basest of the human race, he had 
formed a certain standard of character, 
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Which in a majority of cases, afforded him 
a tolerably accurate test of the honesty 
and integrity of such men as Hawke — of 
the higher and nobler qualities of the 
human soul, he knew little — ^he could not 
appreciate its more glorious attributes ; 
he had but one phase of expression for all 
that was disinterested, self-devoted, and 
exalted. No man felt less of the spirit of 
love ; and even now, he heard with im- 
patience the pretended vacillation, and hy- 
pocritical scruples of Hawke. With a 
strong effort, however, he kept down 
his dislike, as he quaffed large goblets of 
wine. 

Hawke knew well the purposes for 
which he was entertained : he was expected 
to sell his professional integrity, and he 
intended to conclude the bargain. The 
only question at issue was the price. 

He however kept Mr. Smoody for some 
time at a distance. 

We have said the wine circulated freely; 
but not so freely as to doud the wits and 
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professional acumen of Hawke, nor did 
he intend that it should do so. 

Sir Heydon Forestere sat by, apparently 
uninterested in the proceedings, as both 
his agent and the city lawyer kept fencing 
with one another ; neither jparty Uking ter 
make a direct proposition, since it might 
establish a position, from which they 
could not recede. 

At length, after a long discussion, which 
seemed to produce no definite result. Sir 
Heydon Forestere, with apparent indif- 
ference, put the question, 

" Pray, Mr. Hawke, what is the age of 
your claimant T 

The baronet, however, added quickly, 

" I must soon leave you both ; I have 
promised to support Grisi's benefit to- 
night.^' 

" His age ? really, I cannot say — ex- 
actly — ^but why, Sir Heydon T 

" Oh, nothing material, as far as we 
are concerned, but it might be important 
to your case, that is all — well, Mr. Hawke, 
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are we to be troubled with this claim or 
not, positively I can remain no longef ." 

" To tell you the truth/' said the law- 
yer, " I shall be a great loser by abandon -^ 
ing this suit under any circumstances. It 
is certain, large costs would be paid out of 
the estate. I think I cannot say Less than 
eight hundred pounds. There is no know- 
ing how much. I may, however, fairly to 
myself, and in justice to my profession, 
say at least, eight hundred pounds.^' 

" Have you notes, Mr. Smoodyl pay 
the amount. I am annoyed, not to say 
disgusted, by the claim. I want no re- 
ceipt — -we are all upon honour here — '' 
and Sir Heydon repressed not his disdain- 
ful sneer, " and now, sir, what is to be 
done with this boy — this impostor \ You 
must engage to have an eye upon him, to 
watch him, Mr. Hawke.^' 

" Certainly, I now consider you in every 
respect my client, Sir Heydon, and entitled 
to my services and interest ; but what can 
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be done with the young fellow? — ^I am 
afraid he may fall into bad hands/^ 

« I wish he may/^ said Mr. Smoody, in 
an undertone, winking at Sir Heydon* 

** What, and be hanged V repUed the Ba- 
ronet, coolly. 

" And be hanged,'^ said Smoody, deli- 
berately, swinging one leg of the nut- 
crackers, by way of an interlude. 

" Oh, yes — ^yes,*' responded Hawke, " but 
that is not what 1 raeant — ^there are, as you 
know, certain persons in our profession, 
not moved by the highest principles of 
honour ?" 

" Well,*^ said Sir Heydon impatiently, 
*' I thought we had done with that ? but 
perhaps T mistake your drift ?" 

** No, but we must watch him closely — - 
never lose sight of him — ^follow him through 
every turn and labyrinth of his winding 
life." 

" Yes, we must, indeed,'* replied Mr. 
Smoody. " We have not done with him — 
what is his disposition T 
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" Violent, high-spirited — ^he can be 
most insoletit, and, as I should judge, most 
daring—'^ 

A dark cloud swept across the brow of 
Sir Heydon ; he looked at Hawke sternly, 
then said, 

" Has he money V' 

" Not a farthing/' 

" Then he is ours, body and soul — and 
soul and body we must have ! You hold 
a thousand pound note, Mr. Smoodyl 
Give it Mr. Hawke, in exchange for the 
eight hundred — ^the extra two hundred 
shall go towards certain expenses I intend 
to entail upon him/' 

The Baronet then whispered to his con- 
fidant for a minute or more. Suddenly, he 
asked Hawke, 

" Who the young man was, whom Mr 
Smoody had seen in his ofiice in th^ mom- 

ing r 

" Oh, you must mean, Watkins,'' said 
Hawke, shaking his head. " He's of no 
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use ; I shall discharge him— he won^t 
do.'^ 

" He seems a very curious fellow ; very 
curious/^ said Mr. Smoody. . 

" He won't do— he is a complete scamp : 
I have this morning detected him in dis- 
honesty, and his habits are low, very low, 
— always in the public house after office 
hours, and connected with a profligate set 
of both sexes." 

" The very man,'' said Sir Heydon Fo- 
restore. " I will allow him two pounds a 
week, to keep himself and this Evelyn : 
set them up in a cigar shop, in a low 
neighbourhood, near some theatre : let 
them have ready cash, and go to the devil 
together as fast as they can. Let it be 
the duty of this Watkins never to lose 
sight of Evelyn — to lead him into all man- 
ner of scrapes, and supply him with 
money wherever he goes, to minister to 
his pleasures ; and without experience of 
the world, with strong passions, and the 
temptations of the metropolis — ^" 
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Sir Heydon paused significantly. 

Mi:. Smoody filled up the break, as he 
said, softly, 

" We shall be tolerably safe f 

" Aye, safe — secure !" 

Mr. Hawke felt uncomfortable — ^he was 
outmatched in a province, he thought pe- 
culiarly his own : he felt some conscien- 
tious feelings, and shame and dishonour 
too — but he was a moral coward — and 
quailed, and dared not resist, or rebel, or 
even demur. 

And thus were the preliminaries ar- 
ranged. 

Hawke, who doubted not but that Eve- 
lyn would again call, respecting his pecu- 
niary claim, undertook to oflFer him in 
his distress, a temporary asylum at Mr. 
Watkins's lodgings, and the prospective 
partnership in his cigar shop. 

Sir Heydon Forestere thought no more 
of going to the Opera ; a considerable 
mental burthen was thrown aside, and 
his spirits rose, and the hauteur, which he 
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could not help at times exhibiting, was 
entirely dissipated. 

" Capital Burgundy this/' said Hawke. 

' Some of the true vintage — ^the comet 
year, no doubt. We have no comets now/' 

"Only starsy' said the baronet. "La 
Genevieve,'' he said, complacently putting 
down his glass. 

" Her health — ^La Genevieve I" said Mr. 
Hawke. 

" Thank j/ow, said Sir Heydon, " but 
we must keep our eyes upon this young 
feUow." 

" You may rely on me — ^by the honor of 
my profession." 

Sir Heydon looked up at the lawyer— he 
thought, for a moment, the latter had taken 
too much wine. 

"I will never lose sight of him," contin- 
ued Mr. Hawke. 

" So this Watkins is rather a wild boy 1" 
said the baronet, " fond of his glass, and 
his lass, and not very particular where he 
cashes his cheques V 
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" A perfect scamp, as my clerk has this 
day informed me — a fellow of the lowest 
habits/' 

" Perhaps, too low ?" said Sir Hey don, 
seriously. "He may excite disgust, and 
our prot6ge at once leave him." 

" I will take care of that. Leave him ! 
the poor devil has not a groat, and Barney 
is a fellow of infinite wit ; the lad is sure 
to be taken with him, and Barney will lead 
him on gently — so very gently .'' 

" Ah, ha," said Sir Heydon, " very good," 
then filling a bumper, he added, " what wine 
Ais id — andther glass V^ 

" Excuse me, I cannot, indeed." 

" Well, as you like — so we have him then 
secure 1" 

" Certain, as though he had a lettre cachet, 
and the walls of the Bastile opened at our 
bidding." 

« As certain as in the good old times," 
said Smoody, softly, with emphasis on the 
word " gQod." 
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"The good old times," responded Sir 
Heydon, musing. 

" Better than then/' said Smoody, " walls 
were but brick and stone ; they have been^ 
broken down ere now or stormed — men 
have escaped and come to life again ; but, 
under our friend Barney's instructions, in a 
few months— oh r 

Another pause — deep — ominous. 

" Ah, ha I'' replied the baronet. " It is a 
surer method. We will not imprison the 
body." 

He might have added, " prostitute sLnd 
degrade the mind," but he did not. A 
few moments afterwards, he suddenly ex- 
claimed— 

" You will give up any papers he has 
left with you, Mr. Hawke ?" 

" He has lost them," said the latter, 
coolly ; and he narrated Evelyn's account 
of his loss, and of the party in whose 
possession he supposed the documents to 
be. 
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Sir Heydon . Porestere was disconcerted. 
He was unprepared for this. 

" I was not aware he had any papers, or 
could have — where are they T 

'' Oh, nothing of import,'' said Hawke, 
who was fearfiil of alarming his new patron, 
** Nothing, only a document of some old 
woman, purporting to be evidence that she 
had heard his mother say, ' that this Eve- 
lyn was her son.' But the papers may 
easily be discovered." 

" How r said Sir Heydon. 

" There is no doubt that this Cliiford, of 
whom I have full description, threw the 
wrong box into the coasting vessel in which 
our adventurer arrived. He can be found. 
Nay, he is, as I am informed, one of a 
band of smugglers who often infest the 
woods of Holmesdale. He is well known 
in that neighbourhood." 

" They must be found," said Sir Heydon, 
impatiently ; " we know not what they may 
be. We have hurried on this business too 
fast. You must look to this Clifford as 
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soon as you return, Smoody. Mr. Hawke I 
bid you good night, but shall feel much 
pleasure in seeing you at the Abbey for a 
few days at the beginning of October. I 
understand you are a sporting man, and 
my gamekeepers tell me we have birds." 

" Most happy. Sir Heydon, for a day or 
two,— at least, if possible, I will run down ; 
but this little affair of the ' Grand Filtra- 
tion and Purification Company," said the 
lawyer, puUing a Prospectus out of his 
pocket ; " a most telling thing, we are over- 
whelmed with applications for shares. It 
will come out, at least, at a premium of 
three pounds; some say five poimds per 
share — might, I presume, to add your name 
to the direction V 

" Why, I had rather not," said the baro- 
net, hesitatingly. " Will you indemnify 
me?" 

" That is unprofessional !" said Mr. 
Hawke. 

" Well, weU," said Sir Heydon, " I am 
in your hands, good night — you will be sure 
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to write to me as soon as possible ; and 
under the strictest personal confidence, con- 
sider the whole of our transactions to have 
taken place." 

" The strictest honour, Sir Heydon — the 
honour of a gentleman — and of the pro- 
fession," said Mr. Hawke, with emphasis, 
as he bowed. 

Sir Heydon Forestere smiled, and then 
took his leave. 

Smoody remained to make a few neces- 
sary arrangements with Mr. Hawke, which 
proved satisfactory to both the contracting 
parties 
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CHAPTER XIL 



In spite of the festivities of the previous 
evening, Mr. Hav^rke was in his office at an 
earlier hour than usual. He was in excellent 
temper, the thousand pound note had come 
in most opportunely — it would more than 
put him square with his bankers, who had 
been rather urgent of late. Kot that 
he was behind hand in money affairs, 
but had made some considerable advances 
on account of pubKc companies. These 
advances were not always in cash, but often 
in the valuable time and services of Messrs. 
Lilly dale and Watkins — for which, taking 
all the companies in the aggregate, he 
charged something like a half guinea a 
minute. 
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It might excite wonderiM)hen, that he 
should wish to dispense with services, at 
least, as far as Watkins Was concerned, at 
once so profitable and so cheap ; nor would 
he haVe done so, had he not a shrewd idea 
that their . loss would be as efficiently sup- 
pKed by his retaining the first vagrant lad 
he might encounter in the streets. 

Mr. George Hawke sat alone in his 
office. Watkins had been in, at least there 
was a probabihty to that effect, from cer- 
tain indications of his morning draught, 
left in' the shape of damp circular stains 
upon his desk, which looked very much 
like the impressions of a quart pot. Whither 
he was gone was doubtful; probably he 
was talking to some boon companion in the 
street, through which he expected the 
senior clerk to pass in his way to the office ; 
and of whose approach he thus thought to 
have timely wai*ning. In this, however, he 
was mistaken. 

Mr. Lillydale had called that morning at 

his tailor's — ^not to give him an order, but 

VOL. I. K 

> 
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to serve hin^^ith a writ on behalf of a 
client of the firm. 

This commission afforded Mr, Lilljdale 

« 

supreme delight, he having been sued by 
the said tailor, about nine months since, 
for the paltry sum of three pounds sixteen 
shillings and eightpence, the payment of 
which he had just completed, by instal- 
ments. 

"Is your master at home, my dear?" 
said Mr L, to a young woman who he 
knew to be the daughter of the aforesaid 
tailor, and who was cleaning the house- 
steps. 

Mr. Lillydale smiled blandly upon her, 
as he gave her time to recover her confu- 
sion, and adjusted his nosegay. 

" My father r said the girl ; " yes. Mr, 
SnuflSes! father! — ^here is Mr. Lillydale 
come to pay some more of his debt!" 

" Not quite so loud, my dear Mary — 
really, it is a little too public. But I sup- 
pose the debt you allude to is the debt of 
nature — a debt which I am always ready to 
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pay, whenever I meet a pretty girl like 
yourself ;" and Mr. Lilly dale suited the action 
tothewordinsosuddena manner that Mary 
found no time for resistance — ^nay hardly 
had she adjusted her ruflSed locks, before, 
with his sUppers on his feet, and without 
his coat, Mr. Snuffles poKtely invited Mr. 
Lillydale to " walk in/' 

Mr. Snuffles was a sly old gentleman — 
very close; he was perfectly aware that 
Mr. Lillydale had paid his last instalment, 
but he supposed he had forgotten the 
amount of the bill, and he chuckled at the 
thought of " doing the lawyer.^' 

" Walk in, pray sit down — ^I will write 
you a receipt instantly." 

Mr. Lillydale sat down in a most tanta- 
lizing manner — ^nay, as Mr. Snuffles put on 
his spectacles, and went to his desk, he 
jingled a few halfpence which he had in 
his pocket, after a most provoking fashion. 

Mr. Snuffles was a long time preparing 
the receipt, for all the ink was dried up, so 
he had to go up-stairs to fetch another 

K 2 
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bottle. When he got the bottle, the cork 
was in so tight that he had to go down tq 
the kitchen to get a fork, and when he 
found a fork, he broke off two of its prongs 
in his hurry to open the bottle ; then the 
steel pen would not mark, and Mr. SnuflBies' 
fingers were so cold that he could not 
write ; and so at last, after Mr. Lillydale 
had amused himself by looking at two 
caricature prints, and laughing very hear- 
tily at the said prints, or something else, 
Mr. Snuffles presented him with the re- 
ceipt. 

Upon this Mr. Lillydale put on a most 
serious look, and said he had no money si, 
present — only a few halfpence, if that would 
be of any service to Mr. Snuffle^— but that 
he was in hopes times would m^id with 
him ; and then he informed him that he 
had been induced to call upon him that 
morning cm a Kttle business in which a 
" Mr. John Doe" was ooneenied, whcv under 
tne sanction of Our Lady the QoBeii^ had 
instructed him to place a certain docor^ 
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ment in the hands of the said Solomon 
Snuffles, for the trifling sum of seventy- 
nine pounds. 

Mr. Snuffles had not a word to say — ^he 
looked perfectly astonished; and though 
accustomed to make clothes, this was a 
suit he had never thought of, and knew 
very well he had no means of settling. 

This, however, not being in Mr. Lilly- 
dale's department, the latter bade him 
good morning, and told him he had better 
try and pay it — " by instalments.'' 

In a few minutes he arrived at the office 
in Broad-street. Mr. Hawke had at last 
become rather impatient. 

" Mr. Liilydale,'' he said solemnly, " a 
word with you — ^in the strictest confi- 
dence f and taking Mr. Lilly dale, who did 
not know what was coming, into the inner 
office, he related to him the result of his 
negotiation with Sir Heydon Porestere, and 
the whole of the proposed arrangements. 
' This was rather a bold step upon the 
part of Hawke. It was in direct opposi- 
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tion to the wish of Mr. Smoody, who haxl 
endeavoured to impress upon him the in- 
convenience of letting too many persons 
into their secrets. Mr. Hawke had ma- 
turely weighed over these things. 

He considered his time much too valuable 
to be devoted to so trifling an affair. If 
Lillydale was not trustworthy, he ought to 
be — ^in feict, he had no doubt of his legal 
honor, as he told him ; a compliment which 
his clerk received with appropriate grati- 
tude and he concluded, with placing the 
whole 3f the fiiture arrangements in his 
hands as regarded Evelyn and Watkins. 

With a mind somewhat relieved, he then 
left the oflSce to go down to the " Hall of 
Commerce," to ascertain, among the Jews 
and jobbers, what the scrip of one of his 
abortive railway schemes was worth. 

Mr. Lillydale felt " rather taken aback." 
While he coUected his thoughts, he amused 
himself by looking in the glass in Mr. 
Hawke's room, and adjusting by it a very 
flashy sort of neck handkerchief, which he 
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wore, with a krge death's head pin and 
cross bones cut in ivorj. He felt himself 
inclined to hum a tune, but the intention 
died away in the attempt ; after he had 
completed the first line of a " negro me- 
lody/' a current of certain obtrusive thoughts 
turned his meditations from the musical 
department. He did not feel altogether 
comfortable. He went into the outer office 
and looked round upon his drooping flowers. 
He felt a strange yearning for the country, 
—that locality of humble pleasures and 
simple joys as he conceived. His eyes 
dimmed as he tiiought of his parents, his 
mother eqyeoiaUy--^ simple, but pious, 
woman — ^and how he used to run before 
her and gather primroses, and hasten all 
joyftil back with his prizes— especially on 
their way home of a Sunday through the 
old shady lanes from church. 

He thought too, on his mother's death, 
and how her last words were, that " she 
hoped he would do well." Words simple 
enough in their meaning, and not all appli- 
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cable, as Mr. Lillydale thought, to the 
present affair ; yet, somehow, strangely re- 
curring to his mind in connection with the 
circumstances in which he was involved. 

What was he to do ? He was poor — 
dependant — ^had but small expectations-^ 
his only chance was in the law ; and if he 
could muster up money for the stamps for 
his articles, Mr. Hawke had hinted, that as 
he was so generally useful, he would take 
" as small a premium as he consistently 
could." This was certainly indefinite enough 
— Mr. Lillydale knew of no standard by 
which he could measure Mr. Hawkers " con- 
sistency." He beUeved that the conscience, 
and the honesty of that gentleman were 
adapted to a sliding scale of very consider- 
able inclination and extensive range. 

" Still Mr. Lillydale had hopes ; and 
after much internal conflict, decided to 
cherish them by still giving his support to 
the legal integrity of " Hawke and 
Kitely." 

While he was engaged in these cogita- 
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tions, and in setting out " the wildlings of 
nature," as he called a collection of French 
marigolds, and double daisies, in Mr. Wat- 
kin's condemned beer jugs, that bright 
young gentleman himself entered the 
office. He sported this morning a more 
than usually red face ; and his nose, which 
was prominent from its upward tendency, 
glared with such remarkable ardour, that 
it seemed resolved to outshine his face, and 
succeeded. 

Mr. Watkins had rather neglected him- 
self ; he had been out all night studying 
the law — or how to evade it — and had, 
probably, performed his morning ablutions 
at the public pump in a neighbouring alley, 
— which circumstance, together with the 
want of a looking-glass, had rather tended 
to deteriorate than improve his appear- 
ance ; certain dark stains on his cheeks 
and over his eyes, coming out into bolder 
relief from the effect of his hurried and 
random lavations. 

He was somewhat abashed when he saw 
K 5 
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Mr. Lillydale, and slunk behind his desk. 
He could not escape the penetrating eyes 
of his colleagues, who regarded him in a 
marked and serious manner. 

In fact, Mr. Lillydale's countenance be- 
came, in a few seconds, fearfully distorted. 
There was, evidently, a strong internal 

struggle going on in the breast of that 

• ____ • 

gentleman. When he reflected on Mn 
Watkins' appearance — ^for, he evidently was 
muddled — ^physically as well as mentally— 
and called to mind the high destinies to 
which he was adopted, and the brilliant 
prospects which, for months, at least, would 
open on his view, and all the pots of por- 
ter, shilling theatres, oyster shops, and 
drinking booths, which would rise in the 
prospective of that gentleman's mental 
vision — he could hardly restrain his risible 
faculties. At the same time, however, he 
felt a certain impulse, which told him, he 
ought not to pass over, unreproved, his 
junior's neglect of duty and late appear- 
ance. These contending feelings struggled 
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together. Mr. Watkins waa astonished ; 
he did not know whether Mr. lillydale 
was about to burst with laughter, or was 
working himself into a fearful rage. As 
his own mind was swayed by his hopes and 
fears, his countenance reflected, in some 
degree, the emotions indicated on that of 
his superior. 

^' Now he is going to laugh awd turn all 
my misdoings into a joke," thought Mr. 
Watkins, and thereupon he grinned re- 
sponsively from ear to ear. The next mo- 
ment, however, his face suddenly subsided 
to a most serious expression, as Mr. Lilly- 
dale stretched his hand over the desk in 
order to obtain the large ruler. 

" You'd better not — ^now there — ^I tell 
you,'' said Barney anticipating him, and 
securing possession of the afbresaid instru- 
ment. 

" None of this, Beikrney — I yriefc you could 
be serious. Do you not know that Mr, 
Hawke has been here this hour T 

« That's a lie*'' 
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" And has been talking about you nearly 
all the time/' 

" Has he been here ? Did he indeed ! 

No r 

"There are his gloves and his stick/' 
said the chief clerk. 

" Then I am lost— done for — dished — 
disbanded ! let loose like a wagabond to prey 
upon mankind/' * 

"No/' said Mr. Lillydale, "he has a 
great idea of promoting you." 

" Promoting me 1" said Barney, " What 

for r 

Mr. Lillydale rubbed his head, and looked 
puzzled. 

Watkins, whose eyes were sharp enough 
— though often dazzled by the reflection of 
his nose — and who was perfectly uncon- 
scious of any claim to promotion, perceived 
Mr. Lillydale's perplexity and reiterated, 

" What for ? I knew you were only 
larking. What for, I say? I wish you 
would not interrupt me in my business — 
this plaguy abstract." 
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And Barney set himself assiduously to 
prepare for his usual occupation. 

" You need not trouble yourself with that 
abstract/' 

There was something in the chief clerk's 
Voice, so unusually solemn, that Mr. Wat- 
kins left off writing. He thought he would 
not trouble himself with the abstract — ^it 
was a trouble to him — ^it had always been 
so — ihaty and all the other abstracts. Still 
his companion forebore to be explicit. 

" I say old fellow," said Barney, who had 
recovered his confidence, '* A little por- 
ter r 

"No,'' said Mr. Lilly dale, ' you must 
leave off porter, Mr. Watkins." 

" Leave off porter ? why, I should soon 
be dead without drinking." 

" You fool ; who wants you to leave off 
drinking ? Are there not Kum, Hollands, 
and the best ' Eau de vie de Cognac ' to be 
had r 

" Best gin sixpence per quartern ; 
brandy one shilling ; yes, I know," said 
Barney, " but who is to pay for* it ?" 
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" You are : I tell you, you will have 
lots of money — Mr. Hawke has this 
moment promoted you. Yoii are to have 
two pounds a week, and a house to live 
m. 

Mr. Watkins looked at Lillydale rather 
savagely; he could not understand how he 
should make a sudden rise from eleven- 
and-sixpence to forty shillings per week. 
He said, 

" H^ did not believe it — ^he cduld not 
believe — ^it was a cruel mockery upon his 
feelings — what had he. done to merit such 
treatment V 

" What, indeed,'' thought Mr. Lillydale. 
*' However, the thing is certain, Barney. 
You need never write another word of 
that ' abstract ;* Mr. Hawke has desired 
toe to tell you, that your allowance com- 
mences this day, and I am instructed to 
advance you two pounds, as Mr. Hawke 
thinks the money at the present time (the 
weatiier being so hot,'^)-^the parenthesis 
was Lillydale's own — " might be of service 
to you.'* 
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Lillydale could not repress a grin bs he 
said this. 

" That it will ! Oh, G«mini4 this is 
nuts ! but, pooh ! they are flash/' 

And Mr. Watkins stretched out his 
hsiJkd for the sovereigns. 

" Just let me look at them ? I want to 
weigh them — oh, I thought so/' said 
Barney, as Lillydale drew back his hand. 

" They are sterling," said the latter, 
" but before I give them to you, you 
must attend to what I say — swear 
to obey all directions, and to keep 
every thing secret from the party most 
concerned. Do you remember the lad 
that called here the other day?" 

" What, he that knocked me down, and 

very nearly brained me V 

" Yes — you and he are to live togeth- 
er.*. >> 
er. 

" Live together !" said Barney. 

" You are to keep a shop together— a 
snuff and cigar shop, a kind of after play- 
house place." 

'* Oh, Crikey ! shan't we break the jars 
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of ' blackguard ' and * rappee,' when we get 
to fighting r 

" No — ^the first time you, or Mr. Atherly 
fight, or even quarrel, your allowance 
ceases." 

" Not quarrel ? why, how the deuce 
can two fellows live together without 
quarreUing/? perhaps we mus'nt drink V 

"Drink till all's blue T-' 

" Snuflf and cigar shop,'' said Barney. 
" I should prefer a beer shop : I'm fond of 
company, and there's always more going 
on there." 

" No, you must conform to orders.^' 

Lillydale then informed his companion, 
that his first duty was to go in search of 
Evelyn, and inform him that he wanted to 
see him, upon a subject of great advan* 
tage to him— the chief clerk then gave 
Watkins a pretty distinct outUne of the 
conduct he was expected to pursue to- 
wards Evelyn, should he be induced to Uve 
with him, or enter into partnership with 
him in the cigar and snuff line. He then 
endeavoured to impress upon him the abso- 



lute necessity of his exercising every possi* 
ble civility towards his companion, as 
should the latter quit his lodgings, and 
escape from the surveillance which, for cer- 
tain reasons, it was deemed necessary to 
exercise over him, the money allowance 
would cease from that moment 

Barney promised obedience, and winking 
his eye knowingly, though imperceived, set 
out on his search for Evelyn Atherly. 

Mr. Lillydale, after a few observations 
upon "money making the mare to go,'' 
and " honesty being the best policy," sat 
down to calculate howmuch money per week, 
out of two pounds, Evelyn and his companion 
would have to spend, supposing they got drunk 
once only in the four and twenty hours. 

He was called off from these cialcula- 
tions by the return of Mr. Hawke, who told 
him there was an awful panic on the Stock 
Exchange, and that the " Newgate Tunnel 
Grand Junction Tyburn Railway shares, 
were at five pounds discount. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



We shall not linger over events in connec- 
tion with this part of Evelyn Atherly^s his- 
tory. 

EUgible premises were speedily found 
and engaged, near the Surrey Theatre, and 
Mr. Barney Watkins was dulyinstalled in a 
little shop, where he ostensibly sold cigars 
and ginger-beer. 

Evelyn, however, did not again make 
his appearance at Mr. Hawkers offices, as it 
was expected he would do, to demand the 
balance of his account; and when inqui- 
ries were made at his lodgings, it waa found 
he had left them, and gone, no one knew 
whither. 
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He had sought employment in vain, in 
every direction. He parted with his watch, 
and when the more valuable portion of his 
wardrobe was detained by one of his land- 
lords, the unhappy boy set off, without re- 
sources, on the desperate chance of making 
his way to Holmesdale, and discovering 
CUfford. 

He had not proceeded many miles, suf- 
fering from privations and even hunger, 
when illness overtook him, and he was 
conveyed, in an exhausted state, into one 
of the receptacles for the casual poor. 

Hither Mr. Hawke at length succeeded 
in tracing him. LiUydale arrived, and gave 
him immediate assistance. 

In his misery and destitution, Evelyn 
readily accepted any engagement \irhich 
offered him the means of gaining a liveli- 
hood, and all unskilled in the world, he was 
easily induced to believe that Hawke him- 
self sympathised with his misfortunes, and 
though treating his hereditary claims as 
imaginary, was induced, by compassionate 
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motives, to bestow upon him temporary 
assistance. 

This worthy gentleman could sufficiently 
appreciate Evelyn's character to know that 
Sir Heydon Forestere must be entirely kept 
out of sight, and that the slightest sus- 
picion that he was in any way concerned 
in the arrangements, wotild be the destruc- 
tion of the scheme. 

Nor did Evelyn, until he was re-intro- 
duced to Mr. Barney Watkins, in any way 
suspect the nature of the connexions he 
was about to form. His whole spirit re- 
volted against them. 

He felt keener misery now, than want or 
privation had ever inflicted. 

He determined, however, for a few days 
to endure both his companion and his oc- 
cupation. 

To blind him in some degree to the mo- 
tives of the parties concerned, the allow- 
ance of money which he weekly received 
from Watkins, was said to be on account of 
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the twenty five pounds which' he left in the 
hands of Mr. Hawke. 

Barney himself, for the first week or 
two, was both servile and obliging ; but the 
disgust which Evelyn felt to hia position, 
and still more to his companion, seemed at 
one time likely to promote the very results 
so ardently desired by Sir Heydon and his 
agents. ^ 

Desperate and reckless, the recollection 
of the loss of his parents, the annihilation 
of his proudest hopes — poverty and disap- 
pointment, appeared to induce a species of 
madness ; and Evelyn rushed to drown the 
consciousness cf his degradation in the 
fatal indulgence of inteniperance. 

But he almost instantly awoke to the 
danger of the precipice on which he stood. 
Watkins daily afibrded him an example of 
yi^diDg to almost every sensual gratifica- 
Hosl; a&diu aaothar month or two, Evelyn 
Atheriy would have been lost 

Hi& knew this. With all the terrors of 
the fearful privations he had suffered again 
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before him, almost in despair, he took his 
resolution, and suddenly, without warning, 
left Mr. Watkins and his lodgings for ever. 

He foimd his way to Gravesend, and 
threw himself on board the first outward 
bound vessel that would receive tim. 

In a few hours he was out of sight 
of England, resolved never to return. 

Mr. Watkins was thunderstruck at the 
elopement of his companion ; however, 
he speedily recovered his self-possession, 
and keeping himself sober for a day or 
two, set to work to deceive Hawke and 
Lillydale, as he had no intention of re- 
turning to his former occupation of draw- 
ing up " abstracts." He succeeded in his 
scheme for a time, to the height of his 
wishes, and the consciousness of the de- 
ception he practised, afforded him a grati- 
fication far superior to the advantages of 
having plenty of money and living in idle- 
ness. He did not want tact nor ability, 
and had his full share of cunning, for he 
not only concealed Evelyn's departure, but 
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actually drew up periodically, a document, 
purporting to be an account of his sayings 
and doings, and written in such apparent 
good faith, and having about it such marks 
of authenticity, that it completely imposed 
upon the parties most concerned. These 
accounts were duly transmitted to Sir Hey- 
don and Mr. Smoody, and Watkins called 
weekly at Hawkers oflBces to receive his 
allowance, and to chuckle over the decep- 
tion he was practising. 

At length suspicion was aroused, and the 
fraud detected. But Mr. Watkins was no 
ways abashed or cast down : he turned 
round and boldly threatened ; talked loudly 
of his " professional adviser,'* and of " con- 
spiracy," and actually threw Mr. Hawke 
into a legal fever. 

It was deemed prudent both by Sir 
Heydoii and his agent, to get Watkins 
out of the country as soon as possible. 

Accordingly, he was promised a lucra- 
tive situation in the West Indies, and 
shipped oflf at last, on board of one of Sir 
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Heydon's first-rate " traders/' as she was 
called. She was a new ship — had never 
been to sea, and as Mr. Watkins himself 
observed, " was a suspicious-looking craft 
enough." 

He had good reasons for saying this 
hereafter, and though for some years he 
lost sight of most of his former acquaint- 
ances, he had an opportimity of meeting 
an old companion in the Gulf of Mexico, 
in a manner he least expected. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



We must turn over a chapter or two in our 
history. 

The curtain has fallen on the first act — 
a few years have glided away, and the 
scene opens on the southern shore of 
England, with the sea in the distance, 
resting like a blue cloud against the hori- 
zon ; a view, calm, unbroken, save by the 
hull and spars of a fair ship, anchored in 
one of th« numerous bays in the vicinity 
of Dartmouth. The sails of that ship are 
furled, but a flag at times glitters from 
her inizen peak, and spreads itself to the 
light breeze, and droops again. It is too 
far off for even a sailor's eye to read its 

VOL. I. L 
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character, but its field is charged with the 
stripes and stars of the land of Washing- 
ton, the new home, which many a noble 
spirit, victim to religious or political per- 
secution, found ages since, over the far 
western waters : and yet, that flag, too 
often the herald of the approaxshing battle 
fight, now floats as no hostile omen. 

The commander of the American frigate, 
bound to the South Pacific, awaits des- 
patches and instructions from his country's 
representative at the Court of St. James. 
Certain stores too are required, and the 
loss of an anchor and cable has to be re- 
paired ; so that some of the officers are 
allowed to go on shore, a permission which 
is even extended to their taking up for a 
day or two their abode in the little sea- 
port town, in the bay of which rides their 
gallant vessel. 

There is to be a Regatta on the follow- 
ing morning in » the bay ; and to-day, an 
Archery F^te is held in Lanbourne Park, a 
locality at no great distance fi:om the spot 



I 
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xvhence we obtained our first view of the 
American cruiser. 

It was a complete gala time in that part 
of the country ; the weather for some 
weeks had been stormy and unsettled, but 
the July skies were now cloudless, and the 
foliage of the trees, and the sunny greenery 
of the fields and lawns, looked all the 
deeper, richer, and more beautiful, from 
the dBTect of the plentiful rains with which 
they had been refreshed. So all the world 
seemed to have awakened to enjoyment ; 
and horses, coaches, vans, vehicles of every 
description, and pedestrians of every class 
and character, were hastening to the Park, 
to view the fi&te, to enjoy, praise, or to 
condemn, th« latter being the greatest en- 
joyment after all, the modern show, and 
substitute, and weak pretence for the skill 
and prowess of the Saxon bowmen. 

** At what a buttS now would ye shote, 
I pray thee tell to me 1 
'"At such a butt6 syr," he said, 
As men use in my countree**' 

L 2 
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WjUjam went into a field 
And with him his two brethren, 
And they set up two hazel roddes 
Twenty score paces between, 
" I hold him an archer," said Cloudeslie 
" That yonder wand cleaveth in two." 
*' Here is none such,** said the King, 
" Nor no man can so do.*' 

Old Ballad. 

Certainly not, in the present day when 
some sweet girl who has just risen from 
her harp on which she has been perform- 
ing variations to " Dolce Concento,*' 
draws with her deUcate tfngers the string 
of her gilded bow, with strength not quite 
sufficient to speed the bearing arrow of 
" old Montgomerie," or the grey goose quill 
of Robin Hood. 

Among the joyous guests who on that 
bright morning sped to Lanboume Park 
was Evelyn Atherly. A few years only 
had passed away when as an outcast in 
the world he fled from, the shores of 
England ; and yet a 
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might be marked in his appearance. True 
the neatness of his dress, for he wore the 
uniform of an American naval officer, and 
the growth of the boy towards manhood, 
might in some degree account for this ; 
and yet not entirely so. 

There was a conscious dignity, a prouder 
bearing, a feeling of self dependance ; and 
perhaps, a consciousness of his own import- 
ance, that deepened the expression of his 
features. There might yet be something 
of the recklessness, and daring of his 
former disposition, and in the occasional 
glances of his dark eyes, a flash or so, 
struck out amid casual conversation, or 
even in mirth or repartee, that gave token 
yet of the high spirit and untamed passions 
of his boyhood. Yet he must have ac- 
quired prudence and judgment beyond his 
years to have attained at so early an age 
even nominal rank in the American navy. 
Yet so it was. One daring act in the 
heat of an engagement with a slave ship, 
the successful issue of which thrilled every 
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vitnesg with admiration and gained him 
the favour of hi& captain, was the stepping 
stone of his advancement. The poor 
volunteer sea bojrwas not long before he 
walked the quarter deck. Yet, amid every 
changing scene of shore or dimate, eveiy 
varying phase of his own fortunes ; far 
away among strangers to whom his claim 
to his English heritage was indifferent or 
unknown, Evelyn never forgot his birth, 
and this pride, deep though unobtrusive, 
armed him against a thousand sdlurements, 
and kept him hopefiil and determined. 

He resolved to attain if possible some- 
thing like independence ere he put in his 
claims to his lost heritage ; determined to 
trust to his own energies alone — ^in future, 
for success. 

Under such a mood, and though often 
suffering hardships and privations, he was 
happy ;— yes. There was hope and pro- 
mise before him : the world itself, aKke in 
storm, or in repose, grew to him more 
beautiful ; there was a lustre in the flower 



when he trod the shore, a glory in the dtars 
which hung over his midnight watches on 
the deep, which he never marked before ; 
gentler and kinder feeUngs springing up, 
beautiful and not always beguiling, in the 
hitherto dark and lonely ways of his path 
of trials and temptations. 

This day too, he felt especially happy ; 
he trod the fair and lovely earth after 
months of imprisonment on shipboard ; 
and with an almost childish delight greeted 
the wayside flowers, or pausing in pleasing 
wonderment hearkened to the fauvets and 
thrushes in the hedges, and marvelled, 
** what sweet birds they were/' 

But Lanboume was close at hand. He 
had hired a pony for the purpose ef riding, 
but as he was unused to the exercise, he 
found it rather less pleasant, and a great 
deal more laborious than walking ; the 
animal required both whip and spur, and 
had only two paces ; a crawling walk, and 
Ik very rough trot 

It was, as we have said, a lovely mom- 
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ing ; a sparkling welcome of dew glittered 
on the herbage, and emerging from a green 
and shady footpath, where he appeared ta 
be miles away from human beings, so deep, 

suddenly found hmiself on a broad and 
level lawn, filled with a gay and courtly 
assembly, with glittering equipages, mar- 
shalled in the distance, and horses careering 
in every direction. 

The various dresses, colors^ and devices 
of numerous gentle competitors, floated 
and undulated in all the picturesque profu- 
sion of plume and scarf, and badge, and 
glittered in the sun and flashed back light 
and radiance, like the reflecticm of the 
bright eyes, and sunny smiles of many a 
merry English girl that had gathered to 
that meeting. 

Evelyn was rather late in arrival ; more 
than one good shaft had been sped, and a 
prize had already been awarded to a 
stately creature who with richly embossed 
quiver on her shoulders was ah^ady the 
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cynosure of a hundred eyes, and drew 
after her as she moved a train of gallant 
followers that recalled the days of the 
goddess of the silver bow. 

But another prize was about to be con-? 
tended for. In the form of a glittering 
arrow of French jewellery, it shone above 
the heads of the competitors as some half- 
a-dozen graceful forms glided to the ap- 
pointed station. 

" Is it the aim or the attitude ?" thought 
Evelyn to himself, as a damsel young and 
fair enough, she had a sylph-like foot too 1 
took her place for the first shot at the 
target. " She is a * winsome ' creature,'* 
said Evelyn, who had lately been charmed 
by hearing some Scotch melodies, "and 
she knows it. That's a lovely twist of 
curls straying down her neck, apparently 
negligently enough, yet tastefully too, be- 
neath her cap of velvet. Ah ! she knows 
that too ! a swan-like neck, and a pair of 
lustrous black eyes. Deuce take it !" said 
the young sailor, " I'll be bound she knows 
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that too — who is she T and he approached 
as close as possible. 

She was apparently affected enough, and 
as a forester presented her with " the 
tackle/* as the bow and arrows were then 
designated in former times, she seemed to 
have a regard for every thing else but the 
sport itself. 

She was constantly looking, as Evelyn 
remarked, towards a group of forester^ at 
a short distance from the butts : however, 
charity induced him to hope that she had 
some venerable father or much esteemed 
uncle among the group, whose admiration 
she was so desirous of receiving. When 
she pulled the bow she assumed an attitude 
that might have set a sculptor raving, yet 
her shaft flew wide of the mark ; nay, 
missed the target altogether. Faint con- 
sequently was the applause. Evelyn had 
some thoughts of going up and consoling 
her, but he felt too bashful. 

A brisk little girl now took her place, 
with blue eyes, and sunny locks, and the 
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prettiest green mantle on in the world. 
There was a merry ring in her laughter, 
like the memory of some joyous olden time 
but she was over hasty as an archer, gave 
herself neither time for aim nor attitude, 
and only lodged her arrow in the outer 
ring of the target 

Another and another followed with in- 
different success ; at length, a somewhat 
aged dame drew near, spare, high-fea^ 
tured, a " right honourable/' There was 
rank about her, not so much in her man- 
ner, as in her air and daring. She did 
what other people could not, or would not 
do ; clambered over a wicket fence like an 
earth-stopper; spoke high and loud, and 
Stepping up to her station with somewhat 
of a masculine stride, threw her bow upon 
the grass, and taking a pair of spectacles 
from her pocket,^ (she wore pockets too !) 
carefully wiped the glasses, adjusted them, 
and then with a deliberate aim, accom- 
panying the action with a smile of 
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Buperiority, lodged her arrow in the inner 
ring of the target. 

Loud applause ensued, for Lady Fen- 
wick, or Tom Fenwidt as she was called, 
had always a numerous staff collected 
near her, from the butterfly expectants of 
a living, for she had just purchased two 
small advowsons^ to the officers of the 
neighbouring garrison, to whom she often, 
gave a dinner. 

" Now, now, 'tis the dark-eyed beauty's 
turn !" murmured Evelyn, three shots 
being the appointed test. She again ap- 
proached the station, but with rather le^s 
carelessness, and with an action every 
whit as graceful, laundied her shaft 
through the air. It glanced against the 
top of the target, and rose almost perpen- 
dicularly. It then descended like the 
stick of a sky-rocket, into the midst of a 
group of dandies, to their no small dis- 
may, but to the irrepressible delight of 
Miss " Golden Locks," or " Green Man- 
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tle/^ who again stepping forward, and 
taking aim as she laughed, sent forth a 
tolerably good shaft. 

Another and another competitor fol- 
lowed, with various success ; until the 
spare figure of the somewhat ancient lady 
of title, stood like an apparition in the 
sun. She again wiped her spectacles, and 
with deliberate care, placed them on her 
right honourable nose, and then examined 
her bowstring, and the feather of her , 
shaft, as though the bull's eye were an 
apple on the head of her grand-son- 
Again her arrow whizzed through the 
air ; it was still nearer than her last ; the 
best shaft by far that had been sped. 
Some considerable interest was now exhi- 
bited among the spectators. Evelyn 
could not help feeling rather excited, as 
the black-eyed beauty, for her last chance, 
took her station opposite the target. 
However, there was no mistake about 
her now — her spirit was well up ; attitude 
and grace alike unstudied, earnestness and 
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truth gave poetry and beauty to her bear- 
ing, as, throwing her cap upon the grass, 
as though it incommoded her view, she 
grasped her bow with an energy as if, 
like a true girl, she were determined to 
do or die. Her very ringlets seemed to 
stir with emotion — she had thrown her 
whole soul into the combat ; she looked 
neither to right or left, for venerable 
father and much esteemed uncle, nor 
vouchsafed one glance to the astonished 
dandies, and as her shaft whistled clearly 
in the wind, it seemed to carry every 
heart with it. A shout of applaus? fol- 
lowed : it was . the best shot yet sped. 
Again stepped forth " Golden Locks,'' and 
then the other competitors ; however, 
they had no chance. Evelyn thought all 
was over, when * Green Spectacles " again 
came forward. 

" What a deuced cunning stager she is/' 
said the young sailor the next minute, as 
he saw her coolly wait, till a passing 
gust of wind had lulled. Again, after in- 
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dulging in a variety of teasing and pro- 
crastinating preliminaries, which to Evelyn 
appeared not only absurd, but criminal, 
she centred her arrow in the bull's eye it- 
self. 

Like Byron's dying gladiator in the 
arena, the whole scene appeared to reel 
around him, and it were doubtful, as 
he looked towards " Black Eyes,'' if he 
heard 

" The inhuman shout, that hailed the wretch who 
won." 

Then came the grandest scene of all. 
A half-pay Colonel, two dinner rever- 
sionary expectant ensigns, and three juve- 
nile, but unbeneficed clergymen, rushed 
forwards to claim the prize, and present it 
to the winner. The lady received it with 
a condescending air, and immediately oon- 
signed it to the care of her footman. 

Evelyn now dismounted, and as he 
wished to ramble at his ease through the 
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Park and gardens, he gave his pony with 
sailor-like carelessness in charge to the 
first ragged urchin who touched his hat to 
him, and oflFered, " to walk his * orse ' up 
and down in the shade for "alf" an 
* our/ '' 

He strolled away froni the immediate 
scene of the festivity; 

The chase Was ornamented with several 
Uoble trees which imparted to it dignity 
and grandeur ; and as the deer glided in 
the distance beneath them, the poetry of 
the past of which the soul of the wanderer 
was so full, brightened over his memory, 
peopling the darkening glades and the 
sunny spots of verdure with the Orlandos, 
Jacques, and Rosalinds of an ideal era ; 
yet recalling a sense of the truthfiilness of 
that bard, who wrote for all ages and all 
minds, ever the instructor of the gay, the 
learned and the great, efer awakening 
spells which touched the heart alike in its 
merriest or its saddest moods. ; and in the 
deepest emotions of love or hatred, in the 
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tumult of jealousy or the storm of passion^ 
as well as in the endeaiing circle of the 
charities, and graces of domestic Ufe, sub-^ 
jecting all thoughts and feelings to its 
control. 

After sauntering for an hour at least 
through some of the most beautiful park 
scenery in England, Eyelyn, as he sought 
to retrace his way to the scene of festivity^ 
beheld through an opening glade, a stately 
but somewhat fanereal grove of fir trees. 
Yes, in spite of your darkened and sombre 
appearance we love ye, ye stormy trees, 
ye give a stamp of hereditary worth, a 
fidelity to a noble park ; standing apart, 
and in some degree disconnected with the 
soft and brightening greenery of the ches- 
nut, the young oaks, and gracefiil birch 
trees, ye seem not out of keeping with 
the stillness of the soUtudes ye people ; of 
an evening especially, when rearing your 
dark heads in a lonely cluster of some 
dozen stately trees, a black line breaking 
from afar the rich hues of the surrounding 
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foliage, deepening as the night steals on as 
the flocking rooks caw over ye, yet love 
not to alight, as ye were set apart and 
consecrated by the Sibyl to some nn- 
hallowed rites. 

Yes, ye seem to preside among the young 
trees like some mysterious influence shed- 
ding a strange charm around as the stars 
look bright, then dim, then disappear as 
the clouds pass hurriedly over, and the 
very ground beneath, dry with its long 
wy grass, and crisp with the faUen fir 
cones, seems like the templed floor of some 
mysterious spirit of the woods. 

But when the storm is up, and the 
breeze sweeps over ye, not the oak with 
its sturdy branches, nor the chesnut nor 
the fiiU and verdurous beech, look half so 
awful as your dark forms waving their 
bare red arms in the sky, and rejoicing like 
the primeval Titans in the crush of the 
elements around them. 

Evelyn now turned aside from the green 
sward to ascend the steep and somewhat 
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stony bank ; for the turf wbs parched and 
nneyen at this spot. He beheld emerging 
out of a pathway, so deeply shaded by the 
thidk and oyerarching copsewood, that the 
sunlight lay among the bushes and on the 
grass, and on the wild flowers like diequers 
of silver, a chaise drawn by two small 
ponies, animals scarcely larger than the 
noblest breed of Newfoundland dogs. Two 
young ladies were the occupants of the 
vehicle. They seemed startled at Evelyn's 
sudden appearance, and checked the ponies 
as they commenced the descent of the hill 
side, which was steep and rough. They 
were apparently about sixteen years of 
age. 

The younger, at least so he thought her, 
was on the near side to Evelyn, and was 
in his eyes the most beautifiil creature he 
had ever seen. She wore a broad straw 
hat, trimmed with white satin ribbands, 
with two little pink rosettes placed some- 
what formally near each ear, but her 
features were so sweetly moulded, and eyes, 
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lips and forehead bore l^at undefinable ex- 
pression of gentleness, modesty, and yet 
vrithal depth of feeUng, which the painter 
has sometimes, the poet rarely, if erer, 
eflFectually pourtrayed. 

It was a face to look on, and withal to 
make you sad — ^that so fair a creature 
must endure the trials, sorrows and temp- 
tations of this rough world ; that a face 
so softly expressive, so gentle in its loveli- 
ness — so pure, must typify a spirit as 
beautiful, whose very trustfulness must sejid 
it forth too unarmed and undefended in 
this selfish world. Who were her parents, 
brothers, sisters, who ? waa Evelyn's in- 
stant thought. How they must love her. 
The black eyed beauty, and the " golden 
locks '' of the Archery Fete were in an 
instant obliterated from his memory, and 
for ever ! and yet, the fair girl's eyes were 
dark too ; although they might be called 
blue ones : their lashes however were long 
and shadowy, as now downcast with some 
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sudden emotion, they rested on her 
cheeks. 

" Who can she be V^ said Evelyn, and 
he gazed over long upon that face, from 
the very reflection that she would be, to 
him at least, but a vision, that would in- 
stantly pass away, never more to be re- 
newed : and yet, into his eyes in that 
one brief glance, there fell a Ught from 
hers, that went like sunshine to his soul, 
awakening a strange, wild hope, he knew 
not whence it came, whither it tended. 

It was a spell that wrought a ' change 
within him, and was ever to inspire him, 
-in another minute, however, she passed 
him, as the ponies trotted by. 

He turned back, and followed them 
down the hilL They would soon be out 
of sight, he knew, but then, a ribband 
fluttering in the breeze, or a parting glance 
at the turning of the pathway, or but 
another glance of the pink rosette, were a 
chance worth striving for. But Evelyn 
was more fortunate than he e2:pected to 
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be. In descending the hill^ one of the 
ponies poked up a stone, and went lame ; 
so lame indeed, that the young ladies 
were obliged to draw up in some embar- 
rassment, at the foot of the declivity. 

Here they held a consultation. 

Evelyn, who perceived the cause of 
their delay, hastened to their assistance. 
After some trouble, he extracted the stone 
from the pon/s foot, making the littie 
animal rather restless, that in soothing it 
again, he might have excuse for detaining 
a little while, the fair charioteer and her 
companion. 

" What can be the matter with Fairy 
to-day 1" said the former young lady 
** He was always so gentle/' 

Then, as she saw that Evelyn did not 
willingly relinquish the pony's foot, 

" Now, then ! look sharp, my lad," she 
said, " we can't wait here all day." 

Evdyn turned round in perfect aston- 
ishment, and relinquished the pony's foot. 

" Oh, thank you ; we are so much 
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obliged/* said the younger girl, in a low, 
sweet voice. 

*' You have dropped your glove/^ he 
said to her, enchanted again by that soft 
manner. 

He walked back a step er two, then 
returned, and presented it to her. 

Her Ups moved, and she rather bowed 
than audibly thanked him, and yet she 
agai. gave 'hi. anot^r half-ti.H yee 
earnest look, as though his appearance 
revived some distant recollection. Her 
companion, whom we shall know hereafter 
as Miss Florentine Darcy, now gave the 
offending pony a *' smart " tap with her 
whip, and in another moment they were 
gone. 

Evelyn wandered back to the Home 
Park, the immediate scene of the festivity. 
He thought only of the gentle girl that 
had so momentarily crossed his path. 
What could she be to him? Yet, the 
music breathing from her face, her brow, 
her eyes, her half-serious, yet half-smiling 
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lips, remained with him, like the spell of 
some dear melody, associated with all 
pure and noble thoughts. 

He knew it not, but he had gazed for the 
first time on ^llie Forestere. 

As he returned to the locality of the 
archery fete, he perceived that a change 
had come over the spirit of the scene. 
Numerous parties were at luncheon under 
the trees^ Eatables and drinkables of all 
descriptions were outspread around him. 
Here claret and champagne were broached 
from long-necked bottles ; on one side, 
table cloths of snowy whiteness were 
spread upon the grass, garnished with 
saver forks and richly-cut glass decanters, 
while in another spot, one plate, three 
forks, a brown mug, and a horn cup," 
comprised the dinner service of a baker^s 
dozen — salt in paper, pickles in tea-cups, 
and a roast duck, which had found its 
way into the same dish, with an all un- 
conscious cold leg of mutton, completed 
the bizarre appearance of the scene — and 
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yet, there was a great deal of mirth and good- 
humour, and real enjoyment, which made 
a capital dessert, and derived some of its 
inspiration, no doubt, from the profusion 
of long-necked and short-necked bottles, 
which lay around in all directions upon 
the grass, like so many dismantled guns 
after a hot engagement. 

But the " Loyal Lanboume Foresters," 
all in green, with caps and herons' plumes, 
or ducks' feathers in them, for aught we 
know, were now the attraction. Gentle- 
men fox-hunters, and gentlemen and tenant 
farmers, all squeezed for the nonce, into a 
peculiar dress, like Deptford volunteers on 
a field day. [There was one little stout 
gentleman, who claimed more than a pass- 
ing notice. His turn came early in the 
list«, and his temper exploded at the first 
shot. He was one of those individuals 
whom we often meet with, who have ac- 
quired the reputation of being " good- 
hearted," solely because they are always 
getting into a passion about trifles — ^he 

TOIi. r. M 
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was also a cricketer, and was passionately 
fond of the game ; yet withal, was an in- 
diflFerent player. The laws of cricket are 
peremptory enough ; yet neyer did a ball 
bowl down one of his stamps, or tip his 
bails, but there was something unhandsome 
or unlucky in the proceeding— in his 
whole life, according to his own account, 
he was never fairly " out '' — either the 
ball was a crooked ball, and turned in, 
when it ought to have turned out, or it rose 
when it ought to have falleuj or it shot 
imder his bat, when, according to all 
known experience, it ought to have risen 
two feet, at least, over his wicket. If he 
were run out, it was always the fault of 
the other player, who called upon him, 
when the ball was in the very hands of an 
opponent. 

So it was at the archery f&te ; the little 
gentleman, stuflfed into a very scanty suit 
of Lincoln Green, which seemed ill adapted 
to display the elegant proportions of bis 
figure, went boiling and hislsing about. 
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something like an extra engine at a sta- 
tion, that was on the wrong rails, and 
was in fume and agitation, lest the train 
came in ere it had time to get upon its 
proper siding. 

Our new acquaintance was peculiarly 
energetic in his remarks too ; and as he 
had chosen to be the last shot in turn, he 
had thus an opportunity of criticising the 
performances of others. As he stood, 
however, a Kttle aside, Evelyn could not 
help overhearing his comments on the 
sport. 

" Bad, bad ! Just like Jenkins ! Can't 
pull a bow home ; has no notion of the 
thing — now, Gregory Potts ! . now, 
gracious ! what a tug. There, there, Jack 
Fenner, what a slovenly way of shooting ! 
Luck, nothing but luck ! (the arrow had 
pierced the inner ring,) some people always 
have luck ; now, though I don^t boast of 
it, yet I know there is not a person in the 
united kingdom, who has devoted more 
time to archery than myself, and studied 
M 2 
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it upon real scientific principles, pneu- 
matics, and the doctrine of projectiles; 
and yet, I am the most unlucky dog in the 
■world ! Ah, sure, Phillips don't mean to 
shoot in that absurd attitude ? Just like 
a fireman with an engine hose in his hand, 
the fellow ought to be black-balled \" 

A shout was now raised ; Phillips^s 
arrow was within an inch of the buirs- 

eye- 

" Bah ! what a set of fools ! no one hal- 
looed when I carried oflF the prize at Bit- 
lington. Aye, a silver quiver, something 
worth having, not a stupid toy. So — ^now 
then — What is this ? not my bow ? Deuce 
take it — left ' Fingal ' at heane ; wa* 
there ever such luck V 

The little gentleman, after protesting 
loudly against the unfairness of being 
obliged to shoot with another bow than his 
own, proceeded to take aim upon '** scien- 
tific principles/' He shot, and missed the 
target — some little merriment followed, 
even from lips well-trained. Nor was it 
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confined to the gentlemen alone ; " €rolden 
Locks "* displayed a beautiful set of teeth, 
and Evelyn, ^ho had again caught sight of 
the chaise and the two ponies, saw his 
young fair beauty, not exactly laugh nor 
smile, but just let her eyes, lips, and 
pretty little mouth brighten all over, as 
though a sunbeam, extra superfine, had 
touched them,' and set them glowing. 

The irritated archer threw his bow 
upon the grass, and asfced the page attend- 
ant on the Butts, " what he meant by 
giving him such a cursed arrow ?" The 
poor fellow replied by simply stating that 
he had presented the quiver to him for his 
choice ; upon this the testy gentleman 
waxed still more wrathful, and even ob- 
scurely hinted something about " kicking/^ 

The last trial now came. The testy 
gentleman would shoot out of his turn for 
luck. His arrow this time almost centred 
in the bull's eye. It was the best shot yet ; 
his exultation knew no bounds, he abso- 
lutely so bullied and flurried Phillips and 
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Fenner, that they grew nervous, and could 
scarcely see, much more hit the mark. The 
" red haired '' Potts however, came of a 
harder race, '^ he rode like a Celt and h^ 
shot like a Saxon ;'^ aye and he could 
swear too as well, or nearly as well as the 
passionate little man himself. So he sent 
his shaft into the identical spot where that 
of the testy gentleman had lodged, ejecting 
it from its position, and throwing it igno- 
miniously upon the grass. 

After the "race comes the wrangle," 
and here was matter for a " very pretty 
quarrel,*' as Sir Lucius would say. 

Potts pointed triumphantly to his arrow ; 
the little gentleman doubled his fists, and 
was speechless for some time. At length 
the words, " set of thieves,'* "rascally pro- 
ceedings,'* " unparalleled enormity," were 
bandied from his lips in quick succession. 
The clamour increased ; some proposed 
that the two disputants should shoot 
again ; others that they ought to divide 
the prize ; and in the midst of the confu* 
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sion, during which an express was sent oflf 
for the umpire, who was helping some ladies 
to syllabub under a tree, Evelyn with- 
drew. 

He at length found his pony, which by 
good luck he had consigned to honest 
keeping, and having mounted, he turned 
away towards the Park gates. Various 
parties seemed to be imitating his exampla 
His attention, however, was momentarily 
arrested by the appearance of a light 
and taatefully ornamented waggon, with 
a gay awning over it This vehicle 
was drawn to a little distance from the 
main roadway, and a number of young 
ladies, the members apparently of a school, 
were ascending, or attempting to ascend 
into it by means of a rather rickety chair, 
piaoed upon the turf. It was a tolerable 
long jsitep that they had to take, and not 
very politely, Evelyn pulled up, ostensibly 
tQ look at the prospect of the country be- 
fore him, but. really to inspect the nume- 
rous pretty ankles, that were somewhat 
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gratuitously exposed. The young ladies 
hesitated) were confused, were angry, or 
pretended so to be, and so made desperate 
and incautious springs from the chair into 
the waggon, which rather increased than 
diminished the length and depth of the 
fine wrought stockings displayed to view. 

But retribution was nearer at hand than 
Evelyn expected. Up came the two little 
ponies ; Ellie's companion. Miss Florentine 
D'arcy, a girl of spirit, (a little too much, 
she had at times) was a fellow student 
with her and the sufferers ascending into 
the waggon, she at once perceived how 
things stood. 

As she drove by Evelyn, who was loimg- 
ing carelessly on his pony, she suddenly 
opened a very bright parasol in the animal's 
face. The pony shied of course, a super- 
annuated donkey would have done so. OflF 
went Master Evelyn, and though his fall 
did not take place under the most igno- 
minous circumstances, it was a discomfiture 
sufficiently humiliating, especially as he 
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keafd sundry titterings from the waggon^ 
the whole of its fair occupants being 
securely perched beneath the awning, and 
safe from i^etali^tion or revenge. 

But what gave him the greatest annoy* 
ance as he caught his pony's bridle, was to 
see the interest which Miss Carey's com- 
panion felt in him, and which he hoped 
was of a sentimental kind, quite changed. 
As the pony chaise turned to drive up to 
the Bide of the waggon, he saw Ellie^s eyes 
literally raining mirth---yet, he could not 
help remarking how well she looked, even 
when her emotions were so unflattering to 
himself. Her beautifully moulded features, 
slightly Grecian, yet rounded by those 
curves, and that peculiar expression which 
for want of a term more definite, we may 
as well at once call " English," seemed to 
brighten, as though her very mirth had a 
something in it, exquisite and surpassingly 
lovely. Evelyn mounted his pony, looked 
fiercely towards the wagon, then pulled off 
his cap, and bowed very statefuUy to Ellie* 
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She laughed again, blushed and tuiHed 
away ; then stole^ as it were, a look at him, 
though timidly, as of some one she felt an 
interest in, and knew, and ought to have 
remembered. 

At that momentj however, two ladies 
came up, probably the mistress of the es- 
tabhshment and a teacher. The little 
ladies all became in an instant, wonder- 
ously demure, staid, and formal, as though 
a sudden chill shot through their veins — 
which had the effect of instantly blighting 
their young affections, and petrifying their 
youthfiil hearts* Evelyn felt the contagious 
influence, and turned homewards, though 
somewhat mournfully ; regretting for the 
first time in his life, the ties and obligations 
and foreign service of his profession, that 
would for years perhaps, so soon hurry 
him away from the shores of "merrie 
England." 
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CHAPTER XV^ 



It was a fine clear morning on the day of 
the Regatta. There was a little too much 
wind perhaps, even at flood, and it was 
expected that it would come up stronger 
with the tide Already, the waves dashed 
somewhat boisterously along the low dark 
rocks on the beach, as though they wished 
to have some sport in their own way, and 
were resolved that the holiday folks, and 
fresh water sailors, who had come some 
miles by railway, coaches, vans, aJid cars, 
should have a little Am also, and learn 
perhaps to their cost that old ocean was 
not quite like a duck pond, nor so tract- 
able as the Thames above Kew Bridge. 
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Evelyn, sailor like, rejoiced at the prod^ 
pect of there being a stiffish breeze ; 
although he wad not without some appre- 
hension for the safety of the holiday craft, 
and numerous boat9, conducted by inex- 
perienced hands which were fast mustering 
in the bay. There was some chance indeed 
that as soon as the sports began, many of 
the small sailing craft might attempt to 
follow the match boats, and getting out of 
the shelter of the bay, become, before they 
were aware of it, exposed to danger from 
the increased power of the wind beyond 
the headland. 

However, they miist take their course, 
he thought, and as there were several 
steam vessels .plying about on the waters, 
he Was in hopes, that should accidents 
occur, they would neither prove dangerous, 
nor fatal. 

The b^st part of a regatta is generally 
before it begins, and so it was on the pre- 
sent occasion. On the ocean, with plenty 
of sea-room, it is generally a cold affair, 
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eitcept to nautical men and those immedi- 
ately interested as competitors. The greater 
portion of the public soon get confused and 
perplexed, shortly lose sight of the match 
bbats, and unskilled in the development of 
naval tactics, are frequently unable^ at least 
until they hear the signal gun, to discover 
the winner from her less fortunate competi- 
tors. Sometimes, the boats sail out of dight, or 
are lost round a headland : at other times^ 
they return after a lapse of hours, aflFording 
most awftil examples of " tailing,^' and gra-^ 
tifying the public in general, by the exhi* 
bition of two or three boats about a mile- 
and-a-half distant from each other, and 
the rest " round the point, having lost 
the tide." Then, again, it not unfre* 
quently happens, that the respective cog- 
nizances of the rival boats are unknown to 
a vast number of the spectators, and the 
competitors themselves become so mixed 
and confused with the other yachts and 
sailing vessels, that the public from the 
first perplexed and mystified, at length 
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give Up all attempts to unravel the intri- 
cacies of the sport. 

It is then in a spirit of retaliation at 
their disappointment, and in a grim revul- 
sion of feeling, that they betake them- 
selves to the ^ duck hunt,'^ and spectators 
alike refined and unpolite, laugh and 
shout at the contention between the six^ 
oared galley and the punt, through a mixed 
feeling of consolation and revenge, as a 
something at least, after the fatigues of 
the day, that they are able to compre- 
hend. 

The jsignal gun had fired, the boats had 
taken their stations ; nay, the match itself 
had commenced, before Evelyn had em- 
barked. The second Ueutenant of his 
ship had promised to come ashore, and 
take him on board his " gig,'* but there 
must have been some mistake, as he had 
already waited an hour on the beach in 
vain. 

In fact, he thought he could distinguish 
the lieutenant's boat lying on her oars at 
some distance in the bay; too far, how- 
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ever, to be within hail ; so he was obliged 
to hire a small boat, and get a couple of 
lads to man her. 

They quickly pulled out, but the tide 
was running strong, and he soon found 
that his boatmen were not much of hands, 
so that in spite of his assistance, after 
tugging away for half-an-hour against the 
wind and the current, they had driven far 
to leeward, and were beyond the head- 
land. 

Nor was Evelyn quite certain that the 
boat he saw belonged to his ship. Scarcely, 
however, had he in some degree, by great 
exertion, lessened the distance between 
him and the object of his pursuit, before 
he beheld the crew of the latter pulling 
away lustily, and speedily distancing his 
little craft. 

He was determined, however, to make 
the best of it. He should lose his lun- 
cheon, the porter, sherry, and perhaps 
champagne ; but what then ? He had an 
excellent view of the match, and could he 
keep his little boat from being run down 
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by the numerous vessels around him) he 
should do well. His boat, however, had 
drifted considerably to leeward ; nay, was 
out of the bay altogether. He told the 
crew to pull aWay, but they were lazy and 
almost insolent, and evidently were waiting 
for the turn of the tide, before they in- 
tended to exert themselves* Evelyn stormed 
at them' — this he found of no use ; pas- 
sive resistance was too eflFectual a reply. 
He then bade them run him ashore at the 
nearest point. This they were ready 
enough to do. They were, however, some 
time about it, owing to the set of the cur- 
rent. Two pleiasure-boats, of the descrip- 
tion usually hired at watering places, were 
now seen approaching. One of them was 
of a tolerable siise, and appeared safe 
enough ; the smaller one, which contained 
only a lad, and two or three ladies, seemed 
to Evelyn to-be in very inexperienced 
hands. The boat evidently carried too 
much sail, and as the wind came at times 
in gusts, the young sailor felt somewhat 
concerned for the safety of the fair occu* 
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pants. Nor was this interest at all dimi- 
nished, as he recognized, even at a dis- 
tance, the straw hat and pink rosettes of 
the fair young girl, who had oharmed him 
so deeply amid the woodland scenery of 
Lanbourne. She perceived him too, h6 
thought, as she turned to her companions, 
and they all looked towards his boat. 

In another moment both boats had 
passed him, the smaller one slightly a-head, 
as though there were some friendly com- 
petition between them. He heard the 
light laugh, and merry echoes of a joyous 
hoUday party, which he would have given 
worlds to have been permitted to join. A 
song too, came sweetly modulated over 
those waters, perhaps from the lips of the 
fair girl, who again like a vision of light 
had crossed his path. 

In a moment, there was a wild cry — a 
scream ; another and another ! as a sudden 
gust of wind had swept round the head- 
land. The smaller boat had capsized. He 
saw two or three white forms in the water ; 
but as they swept by the larger boat, they 
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were rescued ; all, all ! save one. He 
heard her cry — ^he saw the Uttle hands 
raised one moment, despairingly, as the last 
efifort to save her faUed, and the current 
running at the rate of five knots an hour, 
swept her out of the reach of the crew of 
the larger vessel. 

He saw her white dress like the flutter 
of the foam, one moment above the wave, 
then lost. He called madly on his two 
boatmen to pull up to the spot where EUie 
had disappeared. They strove hard now, 
for their dull souls though insensible to 
threats, were not callous to pity. The 
larger boat could render no assistance ; 
she was not only nearly swamped, but she 
had carried away her main-yard in the 
squall, and she had not an oar on board. 

Again, Evelyn saw the white dress. He 
was nearer now, much nearer ; yet a 
minute more, and all would be too late ! 
Throwing off hi. j«k.t. he .prang' into 
the water. He was a good, bold swimmer ; 
in a few seconds he had grasped Ellie in 
his arms. He felt an exultation he had 
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never before experieuced ; it was but of 
brief duration. In another moment he 
was senseless. As his boat approached to 
rescue him, he had been dashed against one 
of the sunken rocks with which the shore 
abounded, for they had driven towards the 
beach. When he and EUie were taken out 
they were found clasped in each other's 
arms ; she with all the tenacity of a death 
grasp ; both were speechless ; and the fair 
youiig creature scarcely exhibiting a sign 
of life. 

Evelyn bledfrom the forehead, and seemed 
more overpowered from the effects of the 
blow which he had received, than from his 
immersion in the sea : and yet EUie was 
the first to awake to the warm conscious- 
ness of being ; to hve, to feel, to speak ! 

It was to an old boat shed on the beach 
that they were carried, for they were at 
some distance from the houses, and though 
parties had been sent off to obtain medical 
assistance, none had as yet returned. Not 
even a fire could be procured. Most of the 
shawls and cloaks of the fair occupants of 
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the larger boat were wet and damp, and 
the majority of tlie party, terrified and 
dripping, had either gone homewards, or 
to the nearest village. They had even to 
walk a mile before they arrived at a house 
or cottage. Miss Martyn, the lady of the 
establishment, where Ellie pursued her 
studies, and her teacher, and two or three 
others, besides Evelyn's boatmen, alone re- 
mained. Miss Martyn had been Ellie's 
governess in former years, and was related 
to her. Everybody in their own fears and 
terrors had become selfish. Ladies, with 
only wet feet, had hurried ofiF as though 
salt water were the greatest plague of life, 
and the gentlemen, what few were there, 
were obliged to attend to their wives or 
sweethearts ; to console and to cherish 
them, and to entreat them not to faint, at 
least not until they had arrived at home, 
and had the conveniences around them, 
so necessary for their restoration. 

There was some excuse for them per- 
haps, for Ellie almost as soon as she was 
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taken ashore, revived and opened her eyes, 
though from the eagerness with which the 
kind hearted, agitated, but injudicious 
school-mistress hung over her, there was 
the greatest risk that the breath of air 
which the little sufferer struggled to obtain, 
would be eflFectually excluded. Some warm, 
dry shawls at length were found ; Evelyn's 
jacket and his coat, taken from his boat, 
were wrapped around ElKe ; for there was 
very Uttle wearing apparel supplied from the 
larger craft, that was of any use towards 
her restoration. 

Miss Martyn herself was in a fearfully 
moist state, having been momontarily im- 
mersed in the sea, but almost as instantly 
rescued by a boat hook, her bustle and 
hOT '^ crinoline" having acted as most 
efficient life preservers. So she resolved 
to suspend them as votive oflFerings in the 
temple of the Sea God. 

As for poor Evelyn, no one thought of 
him ; not at least for some time. All 
crowded around, and sympathised with 
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Ellie. They supposed him to be some 
poor lad, the companion perhaps of his 
own boatmen, as without his imiform, he 
lay extended in the shed. He was close 
to Ellie certainly, if that were any consola- 
tion ; yet, he was almost forgotten ia the 
general consideration bestowed upon her. 

Some said " he would never coma to ; 
it was all over with him f the testy gen- 
tleman, for he was there, and one of the 
few that had no wife or sweetheart to 
claim his attention ; took - out his watch, 
felt for Evelyn's pulse in the wrong place, 
and shook his head as he looked very 
mysteriously at the second hand. 

Gregory Potts, who was also there, in 
spite of his red hair, swore " that Evelyn 
had not been in the water three minutes, 
and could not be dead,'' while a young 
fellow, who had some pretensions to be a 
medical student, informed the company, 
"that if the sailor were not dead, he 
should write an account of it to the editor 
of the " Lancet," for it was the most ex- 
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traordinary instance of suspended anima- 
tion which he had ever heard of V^ 

At length, the testy gentleman having 
from his pulse feeling operation come to a 
very unsatisfactory conclusion, exclaimed 
as he hurried out of the shed, 

" Dead ! damme, sir, he ought not to 
have died in that time I'^ 

Ellie herself was the first person that 
seriously bestowed any attention upon her 
companion in misfortune. Yet, though 
her bosom heaved, and her dark eyes 
opened, she lay for some minutes silent, 
like a beautiful tenant of the grave, with 
her long tresses straight and drawn aside. 
Miss Martyn and one of her teachers were 
now left alone in the shed, for the gentle- 
men having simultaneously discovered that 
Evelyn had received a severe contusion on 
the forehead, had all gone out to expedite 
the advent of the doctor. 

Ellie seemed in a strange dream ; her 
senses returned confiisedly, and the words 
she murmured, and the thoughts she 
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uttered, were in a beautiful and tangled 
maze, full of strange lights and shadows ; 
a murmuring of joy too, and thankfiilness ; 
not exactly a prayer, but sentiments in 
their gratitude and expression a^ beauti- 
ful, as holy, as prayer itself! She now 
bent forward, and kissed her kind hearted 
friend and governess, and wept as though 
she would weep herself back into the 
world, " that she had not yet gone where 
the angels lived.'' 

Miss Martyn consoled her with 
gentle and fond words of love, and then 
BIlie turned to Evelyn, and seized his 
hand, and pressed it, and called him her 
deliverer, and gazed upon him eagerly, 
fearfully, as though upon his revival hung 
her own sweet life. 

And he revived ! It was as though her 
touch sent warmth and life through his 
veins ; and Elhe, as he opened his eyes, as 
she noted his dark locks too, like, so like 
in memory at least, those of one of old, 
whose image had haunted her childhood 
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drieams, until it grew up with her, and be- 
came part of her very being ; EUie 
doubted not but that he who had saved 
her, he whom she had met in the Park 
yesterday, was her own Norman Leslie ! 

The supposed likeness had struck her 
from the first. In her belief she was now 
doubly assured. She noticed too that 
there was around the young sailor's neck a 
chain, and a locket, enclosing a lock of 
hair. It was Evelyn's mother's hair. The 
chain, she was assured she knew, and the 
tress too, that deep auburn tress, it was 
her own ! Norman Leslie had sworn he 
would store it wbU ! could he more re- 
ligiously have kept it ? and who too but 
the knight of her childhood's romance, the 
hero of every day dream since, who but he, 
like the fairy prince, should return in the 
fiill time to save her, and to love her ! 

Ah, little EUie ! 

Evelyn now sat up, rubbed his e^es, and 
gazed in a sort of wonderment upon his 
companion. 

VOL I. N 
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" Norman Leslie," murmured Ellie^ 
" Norman Leslie V 

" Yes," said Evelyn, half imconsciously. 

"My preserver! how will my father 
thank you. Your name, is it not Norman 
LesUe r 

" My name ?" said Evelyn. 

" Yes, yes it is ! it is !" responded his 
companion. 

Evelyn would have inquired who Norman 
Leslie . was ; but EUie in the meantime 
whispered something to her governess, 
who in return addressed her as "dear 
Ellie." Suddenly a wonderful sympathy, 
and even deference appeared awakened in 
that lady towards the sailor. She dis- 
missed the teacher, desiring her to be on 
the look out on the rising ground close by, 
for the expected carriage and surgeon. 

" You have been for years away from 
England, Norman?" said Ellie, hesitating 
at her own boldness in thus breathing her 
lover^s supposed name. 

*' Yes, many years." 
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" And you have returned at last — ^to live 
here V 

" No ; I remain in England but a few 
days only/' 

Ellie's smiles went, and she looked serious 
enough .gain. « But y™ ,01 retnrn I" 

" Yes, oh yes, in a year or two." 

" To reside ; to settle here ? Ah, that 
will be delightful ! and now answer me — 
did you not know me when you met me in 
the Park yesterday V- 

" No," said Evelyn. 

" Not know me ! I thought you did 1 
Ah, I remembered you, though so long 
since — ^what a little thing I was, how 
foohsh too ! But you knew me again to- 
day T 

" Yes, I recognised you again ; I shall 
never forget you, dear EUie." 

" How wonderful, how strange, that you 
should save my life ! how romantic, too I" 
she said, hiding her face with her Httle 
hands, then looking up, she added archly, 

" You remember me f" 

N 2 
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" Yes, dear, adored Ellie !" replied Eve- 
lyn, now fully alive, and putting her hand 
bashfully to his lips. 

Still he was bewildered enough in this 
new life of his. Deeply interested in the 
beautiful girl beside him, though he felt 
conscious that she had mistaken him for 
another, he did not dare dissolve the spell 
she had woven ; not at least rashly, until 
he knew who she was, who Norman Leslie 
could be, and whether he might not take 
his place, with even a deeper claim to her 
confidence and her love, than a mere child- 
hood companion, whom she had not seen for 
years. 

Besides, he did not yet venture to reveal 
his name, and the title of " Leslie,'' he 
thought, was as good an incognito as any 
other. She too had given it him ; ought 
he not at least to be content with it ? This 
^vvufr casuistry, and he almost knew it to be 
such. 

He felt deepfy mfeBrated in his compa- 
nion ; yet with a caution abnmt pro|Ai9tk^ 
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he forebore to proclaim himself as Bvelyn 
Atherly — ^and even then, the spirit of that 
old pride returned, and with that fair girFs 
.eyes drooping before him, and a blosh 
upon her now warm cheek, and the expres- 
sion of the gentlest gratitude breathed by 
her little moul^ almost within his ear, 
as she leaned confidingly, joyously over 
him, he yet asked himself the question, 
and almost feared its solution, " whether 
she were a consort worthy of the heir of 
Holmesdale ¥' 

But another glance at Ellie, as a feeUng 
of fear or doubt, perhaps a shadow from 
his own reflections, fell upon her counte- 
nance, and gave its beauty, in its gentle 
moumfulness, a grace unseen before, dis- 
pelled such unworthy thoughts. 

" What hopes had he, the poor outcast 
sailor, of regaining the halls of his fathers 1 
even if he had, would not Ellie be a com- 
panion worthy to share with him the 
proudest inheritance ? and yet, might not 
all be a delusion? in a few hours he must 
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quit England, never to return ; or if, after 
the lapse of years, he did do so, what a 
multitude of chances forbade his again 
meeting and greeting the fair girl by his 
side. Yet even then, these incidents, this 
meeting, the services he had rendered her, 
the dream it might awaken, the descent of 
one pure ray of the rosy light of love on 
his chequered and stormy existence, would 
be a spell to stimulate redoubled exertions 
in the path of honour and ambition, crowned 
with the hope that should he again meet 
Ellie in after years, he might be worthy 
of her, not as the possessor of lordly 
manors, and a princely heritage, but as 
dignified with the true stamp of manhood, 
for the possession of noble and generous 
qualities, for efforts consecrated in 1:he 
cause of the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of those around him, and all, 
whom from his position in society, he 
might rouse, elevate, and save, by his ex- 
ample ; by force of character, by energy, 
and force of feeling. 
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Ellie had been silent for some minutes ; 
^th stolen glanoes had she gazed upon 
him, as something precious rescued from 
time, and from the deep ; and the dreams 
of her childhood, and the fancies that 
companioned her through shady pathways, 
beneath old forest trees, and like the inci- 
dents of some fairy tale, haunted the 
garden walk, the wicket gate, the brook 
where the water lilies grew, recurred 
again. They were scenes, the more en- 
deared, perhaps, because they Uved in the 
hopes and inspirations of the past. The 
romance of her youth had become a living 
reality, and its starry hopes now rose, 
bright and unclouded on her. What 
doubt, what sorrow, what evil could ob- 
scure them 1 — ^ah, little Ellie ! 

And yet, all this time, while these ro- 
mantic visions influenced both Evelyn and 
his companion, so little power has situation 
to dispel the poetry of true feeling, the 
young sailor was lying in the boat-house 
without his jacket, and Ellie herself, with 
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her beautiful tresses uncurled ahd disor- 
dered, was wra|>ped up m mare shawls 
and cloaka, thaa wouki hare soffieed the 
most exdusive ef Turkish beaulaeS) vsheu 
she went abroad. 

At length, after some timse^ and in op* 
position to the wishes of Mis» Hiart jn, who 
protested against the imprudence of the 
act, and expressed her firm conTiction 
" that it would be the death of some- 
body,^' Ellie restored to Byelyn his uniform ; 
probably she thou^t it would be an im- 
provement to his appearance, while she disr 
embarrassed herself of at least half-a-dozen 
shawls* 

A carriage almost immediately after- 
wards arrived for the young lady. A& 
Evelyn's way homewards lay partly in the 
direction which Ellie was to take, he yery 
joyfiiUy accepted the offer of a ride, and 
when he took his departure for his own 
temporary lodgings, he gladly responded 
to Miss Martyn's invitaticm to call the next 
morning at " Sea Combe House,'' to enquire 
after the welfare of her " dearest charge/* 
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Who that dearest charge was, Evelyn 
certainly felt some curiosity to learn ; for 
during the whole of his acquaintance with 
her, he had not once heard her surname 
mentioned. When the carriage stopped, 
and he took his leave, Miss Martyn 
begged him " to go home, have medical 
advice, take some sago with a glass of 
sherry in it, and get to bed immediately." 

EUie did not speak ; she only oflFered him 
her hand, which he took reverently, and 
pressed gently; and then, as he turned 
away, there was mirth on the hps and 
a sunny light in the eyes of the " dearest 
charge," which prophesied of a welcome on 
the morrow, and went like joy to his young 
heart. 



1st 3 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Deab little EUie, sweet little Ellielwhat 
a dream of a girl's first love was hers, 
with all its wild and rapturous romance^ 
called up by the hoped for presence of the 
Knight of the Fairy tale ! It was an old- 
fashioned place, that school-house, and 
had been a Grange in former times of 
some substantial English yeoman ; while 
it still exhibited, in its low embayed win- 
dows, overhanging eaves, and lofty roofs, 
the style of an age long past. 

But the bright sun now streamed through 
its angular panes, and Ellie awoke and 
half arose ; yes, in the sweetest dishabille, 
as her night habit unclosed, revealed her 
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warm yet snowy neck, and her long hair 
fell waving down her shoulders, for in the 
hurry of her evening toilette, it had es- 
caped the precision of curl papers. 

Half dreaming still, Ellie sat up ; then 
folding her little slender fingers within 
each other, she let her hands recline, as 
she meditated on the transactions of the 
past day. 

She still felt bewildered ; she could 
hardly believe the existence of the events 
which had' occurred, but it was a sweet and 
joyful confusion. 

Her feelings were not altogether new 
but seemingly recently revived ; the lights 
and shadows, rainbow hues, and roseate 
colourings of some long past, almost for- 
gotten, but beautiful fancy, blended with 
childhood musings, and with nursery songs, 
with flowers and brooks, and water lilies, 
and a harum-scarum race up a garden 
walk. 

" What a silly little thing I was," thought 
Ellie, " to have gone scrambling about 
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through rivers after flowers ; and how 
fooli^ too, to run away — ^ah ! and so he 
has returned at last *? How handsome t 
what dark, eloquent eyes ! and then, how 
gentle, how kind too ! I am sure he likes 
mer 

And she fell into another reverie, which 
lasted some minutes, and th^i, throwing 
herself back in her little bed, and covering 
her face with her hands, she seemed for 
the first time to recollect how fondly, 
how/oolishly she had hung over him. 

" How is my dear Miss Forestere this 
morning V said a well-known voice. 

" Oh quite well, dear ; but I fear it is 
late. Come in ! stay, I will unfasten the 
door." 

"Better late than never," said Miss 
Martyn, entering the room, and glancing 
at the time piece on the mantel-shelf, " but 
then, we must make allowances for young 
ladies, rescued by knight errants. Yet, 
gracious me, what a mercy you were 
saved !" 
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" I am T6ry thankful/' said Ellie, with 
feeling. 

*'You ought to be. But Sir Heydon 
Porestere ? How angry he will be with all 
of us ; with me too ! Yet, when he hears 
that the son of Lord Leslie was your pre- 
server T 

" He will forgive us I hope/' replied Ellie, 
though with some hesitation. " Yet,'' she 
added almost instantly, " I know he hkes 
young LesUe ; he has spoken, and so kindly 
of him — often — " 

" But Ellie ! dear me, how damp your 
hair is ? the salt water is not out of it ? 
We must curl it, you know, before your 
visiter arrives." 

" Never mind, let it be, it will do quite 
well enough for him," said Ellie laughing, 
yet willing enough in her heart, that Miss 
Martyn or her maid, should devote all their 
artistic skill upon its better arrangement. 

In a short time Ellie had completed her 
toilet, and descended to the breakfast 
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parlour, where she received the renewed 
congratulations of her fellow scholars. 

" I have given them a hoUday/* whis- 
pered Miss Martyn, " and I intend to send 
them for a long walk, as I thought you 
would like to be alone, this morning,^^ 

" Oh, it's of no consequence,*' said EUie, 
again blushing, "yet, I think perhaps, I 
ought to stay at home, and again thank 
himr 

" To be sure,'' was the reply. 

EUie's companions however were not sent 
out of the way so easily. They had sundry 
sly sayings for the young heiress, and 
mysterious conferences among themselves. 
They wished to have another sight of 
" EUie's lover " as they called him, and so 
delayed their departure as long as possi- 
ble. 

Never was there such a tedious toilet as 
the young ladies of Miss Martyn's estab- 
lishment made x)n that occasion. Never 
were there so many bonnets and shawls 
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lost, and so many shoes mismatched ; and 
it was not imtil they beheld Evelyn enter 
the front court, and heard him ring at the 
door, that they were all assembled in the 
hall. He had of course to run the gauntlet 
of their sweet faces, and some two or three 
with Miss D'arcy at their head, perti- 
naciously lingered to see the meeting of 
EUie, and her " young adventurer " as he 
was already nicknamed, aud to enjoy the 
sweet confusion on poor EUie's part, at 
least. 

Evelyn was delighted when he heard 
that she had suffered no inconvenience 
from her accident on the previous day. 
But EUie was rather subdued and down- 
cast ; it might be from the glorious neg- 
ligee of her tresses which art had not yet 
succeeded in properly arranging ; yet she 
expressed her thanks again to him so 
sweetly, that he thought her the most 
beautiful creature he had ever seen. True, 
he had beheld few of the loveliest of the 
female sex, but EUie had a way of her own 
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BO iT^inning, that the most practised and 
hardened man of the world could not have 
-withheld his tribute to a grace and loveli* 
ness, which unconnected with any particular 
style of features, like the impress of the 
soul itself, illuminated and gladdened the 
material fonn, and awakened a beauty of 
the highest order from the inspiration of 
all holy and generous emotions. 

Not but that EUie's shyness was veiy 
embarrassing; so much so, that Miss Marty n 
thinking her own absence might diminish 
it, recommended her pupil to show Mr. 
Leslie the garden, and still more kindly 
kept watch at a distance, lest some of her 
inquisitive scholars should return, andintrude 
upon the lovers, for such the good lady 
considered them to be, and though she had 
(in her own opinion at least) a vast idea 
of propriety, she considered that the son 
of a lord, made an exception to her general 
rule. 

Ellie might have thought so too, though 
probably she thought nothing about it, for 
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she was too much engaged in listening to 
the relation of some hair breadth escapes 
which Evelyn detailed in a brief history 
of his adventures. It was a rather partial 
history, however ; it contained no allusions 
to his lost heritage, nor to his partnership 
with Mr. Barney Watkins in the tobacco 
and snuiF line. Ellie, interested as she 
was, could not help wondering that Lord 
Leslie should have exposed his son to 
so many perils, and have selected for him, 
a profession fraught with such constant 
hardJihips. 

Evelyn however, was not perfectly at 
ease. He felt he was acting a part un- 
worthy of him. In the moment of surprise 
and with that love of adventure and the 
marvellous, which so strongly marked his 
character, he had quietly acquiesced in, 
rather than encouraged Ellie's mistake of 
his identity. But as he became more in- 
terested in her ; as a deeper feeling 
possessed him, he resolved to take the first 
opportunity of explaining the error. Yet 
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in exact proportion as deepened his 
admiration of her character and feelings, 
he felt the greater disinclination to dis- 
solve a delusion,, which acted as so power- 
ful a spell in his favour. Yet, who was 
EUie ? he determined to be no longer in 
ignorance on that point. In a few years 
she would grow up to womanhood, and in 
the same period he might become the lord 
of Holmesdale, it behoved him then, the 
proud fellow, to be carefid what attach- 
ments he formed, what corresponding 
feelings he inspired ? He had, or ought 
to have but one aim, and purpose ; to this 
he had consecrated his life ; any relaxation 
of his intention, any forgetfidness or com- 
promise, would be dishonor. 

He felt however as he listened to EUie, 
when with the sweetest reproof, she 
objected to some bold avowal which he had 
made in reference to some wrong he had 
received ; he felt the influence of her 
gentler nature over his own, and acquiesced 
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with all his soul to her mild reply, '' that 
it was better to rule by love than fear \'' 

In sooth, he spent in that garden the 
two sweetest hours of his life. A host of 
Jdndly feelings returned ; and one tone of 
EUie's voice touched by pity, as she stooped 
down, and endeavoured to reclaim a 
wounded linnet which fluttered across their 
path, almost brought tears into his eyes. 
It was so like his mother's voice ! 

Nor could he take his leave without 
exacting a promise from her, that she 
would take a walk with him on the morrow's 
evening to the neighbouring headland, 
whence he might show her in the distant 
bay his own fair ship. 

" Yes, EUie yes, for so most kindly have 
you permitted me to call you ; we shall be 
able to return ere sunset. Miss Martyn 
will, no doubt, accompany us, or if she do 
not like to ascend to the point, she can 
remain in sight below, till we return, lest I 
should have ray boat concealed beneath the 
cliff*, and run away with you ! Such 
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things have been done ere now — fair 
Ellie r 

" I know they have ; but I ought to trust 

your 

** You will go 1 You will give me that 
pleasure then V* 

She made no reply. Evelyn seized her 
hand. 

" Silence means consent, little angel !" 

Ellie colored, and drew the hand away. 
She did not quite like being called " little,'' 
die had no objection to " angel.'* 

" Oh, forgive me," said Evelyn, " T am 
«o unhappy." 

" Unhappy ?" replied his companion, 
seriously. 

" Yes, very," said Evelyn, laughing, " I 
have offended you, I have, I fear ! Do, 
dear Ellie, grant me but this request. I 
know not how soon I must be away. In 
a day or two at most, my ship will sail. 
It may be long before we meet again 1" 

The last appeal conquered Ellie. She 
said, " she would go if Miss Martyn per- 
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mitted her, she would meet him at the 
garden gate, and request her governess to 
accompany them." 

" At five then, to-morrow ! and farewell 
EUie, dear BUie !" 

He bent down over her hand, and laugh- 
ing and blushing, kissed it. She was going 
to be angry again, but Evelyn prevented 
her by presenting her with a nosegay which 
he had been gradually preparing during 
their walk ; asking her with such apparent 
humility for " one little flower," which he 
had a few mmntes before conveyed by 
stealth to her hair that she was quite ap- 
peased. EUie was very forgiving ! 

" And now, good-bye again," said 
Evelyn, approaching the side gate in the 
garden. " Remember^ to-morrow — pro- 
mise 1" 

" What shall I promise by V^ 

" The stars !" 

" Poets say they are fabe, Mr. Leslie." 

And she glided away, for at that moment 
the garden was suddenly inundated by 
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Miss Martyn's school, and . about thirty 
young ladies from a neighbouring estab- 
lishment, to whpm Miss Florentine D^arcy 
and her companions, had imparted the 
history of Ellie^s adventures, and the in- 
formation of Evelyn's arrival, informing 
them that they would be sure to " catch 
them " in the garden, and as an additional 
inducement, "that the strawberries were 
npe. 

As Evelyn retired, he could not help 
wondering anew who Norman Leslie was ? 
the son perhaps of some neighbour of 
Ellie's father ? He felt jealous and angry 
with him already. Yet how could he sport 
with her feelings, and who could EUie be ? 
The gardener had seen him walking with 
her, he would ask him. 

The man stared a little, and no wonder ; 
however he answered readily enough. " T 
believe you mean Miss Forster, sir." 

" Thank you,'^ said Evelyn, " Miss 
Forster ? Well, as good as most names ; 
I am as wise as I was, though, I might 
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have asked him where she came from, but 
hang it ! that would look too curious." 

In a couple of hours he was on board the 
frigate. He was not very agreeably sur- 
prised however by the Captain telling him, 
" that there was some warm work cut out 
for them, as they were ordered to sail in a 
few days for the coast of Africa to cruise 
against some slavers, which had been com- 
missioned by Mehemet Ali, or rather as 
was suspected by a leading house or two 
" in the English metropolis." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Evelyn was at the white gate in good 
time on the following afternoon ; in fact 
sooner than ElUe expected him. He 
caught her unawares, without her bonnet, 
and in a glorious confusion. She was en- 
deavouring to put back a tolerably sized 
pet lamb, which pertinaciously persisted in 
making his way from a pasture through 
the half opened gate into the garden. 
Evelyn was just in time to assist, and 
through their joint exertions the intruder 
was ejected. Then laughing and blushing, 
EUie ran in " to dress herself," as she said. 
She was soon ready however; for the walk, 
and Miss Martyn too. 
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Evelyn was in high spirits. To his com- 
panion he appeared to be the most eloquent, 
amusing, and delightful fellow in the world. 
A few years had indeed made considerable 
additions to his worldly experience, and 
given a power of expression to his ardent 
and glowing thoughts, which could not fail 
to rivet the attention of one already so 
deeply interested. 

And if ever themes touched the feelings, 
or warmed the imagination of a girl like 
EUie, in the presence of one whom she 
believed was her betrothed from child- 
hood, and whose very appearance as her 
deliverer, not only awakened claims of 
gratitude, but charmed her fancy with its 
romance, the subjects on which Evelyn 
discoursed, were those most likely to fill 
her heart and soul. He told her of his 
perils by sea, of the dangers and adven- 
tures he had encountered ; of his suffer- 
ings and privations too ! No fictions 
these ; and then, in language truthful but 
most eloquent, he discoursed to her, the 

VOL. I. 
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rapt girl, with her dark eyes fixed upon 
his countenance, then glancing to the 
ground, of the far climes he had visited, 
of the sunny islands of the west, with 
their deep foliage and brilliant vegetation, 
almost swept by the sparkhng seas, 
amongst which they seemed to float. He 
charmed her with his description of the 
Mediterranean, for he had been there 
— of Greece, of Marathon, the mountains 
that look upon it ; the spells of that sea- 
girt shore and its rocky island homes, with 
the white sails of the ships in the distance 
—lost, fading, and fleeting away like 
visions, with the golden gloiies of the sun- 
set skies, till twilight came, and night 
over sea and land, and the stars blazed in 
the vault of the deep blue midnight, with 
an intensity of power and of beauty, as 
though they were nearer to the earth, 
over that land of old minstrelsies and 
thoughts subhme, than in the cold lati- 
tudes of our northern climes. 

No dreams were these either, for since 
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he had left England, in his few years of 
absence, the young sailor had wandered 
far, and in thought had wandered farther ; 
and through each changing scene, lived 
more than double of those years. 

" And thought you not of England — 
nor of home V murmured Ellie, " nor of 
those you had left there ?" 

" Yes, Ellie, I had still deep faith ; and 
though far away firom those I love, or who 
love me, if any do, there came a hope to 
me from the blue hills of distant lands ; 
and even when I most despaired of ever 
attaining the one wish of my life ; when I 
felt all the bitterness and darkness of my 
fate ; alone, as I have ever been of late, 
full oft in my midnight watch, hope came 
as it were, a gift from those tranquil skies, 
and the influence of the silent stars fell on 
my soul and soothed it !" 

Ellie looked on her companion in won- 
der — in deep interest too. 

" Oh, what,'' she said, timidly, " can 
be the wrongs that you have felt V' 

5 
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'* None that you can soothe, dear girl, 
nor will I distress you by unfolding them. 
Look ! we have gained the summit of the 
headland, and see, EUie, my ship ! there 
she lies in the calm bay ; yes, there, her 
sails furled, but her masts, her spars, her 
yards, like a faint pencilling against the 
sky, so light and fairy-hke she seems, on 
that still sea, like some beautiful creature, 
which the sleeping waters and the serene 
skies have conjured up. Hark ! yes, "we 
can hear at times the murmurs of the 
httle waves upon [the beach below, where 
the sea strikes on its fringe of weeds and 
pebbles. 

ElUe was sad and silent : at length she 
said, 

"It is, indeed, very beautiful — ^ah, you 
must have witnessed many a scene like 
this, and observed many such a vision as 
you now describe, but why, why do you 
not leave a sailor's life T an occupation, 
that even in its pleasantest time, after all, 
can be but a beautiful solitude — ^you are 
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shut out from half the world, and its 
fairest portion too !" 

"I am, EUie — dear Ellie-- dare I call 
you so ? Pate has been dark with me — 
but in a year or two, I may return to 
England, never more, I trust, to quit it. 
Yet, say. not that the sea is but a solitude. 
I have found the greatest soUtude in 
cities ; in the busy, over crowded London, 
thronged and hustled, and elbowed by thou- 
sands — there^ indeed, I have been alone 
and friendless !" 

" Alone and friendless — you ^" 
" Yes, EUie, but at sea ; and I love so- 
litude, the solitude of my own thoughts ! 
I have seen many glorious things. Yes, 
with-our vessel flung from wave to wave, 
as the foam itself, I have seen, when the 
storm was up, the lightning searching out 
the far bounds of creation, and I have felt 
a delight in such wild revelations ; and in 
calm and in repose, I have looked abroad 
upon the xmiverse of waters, and awakened 
from the contemplation a thousand thoughts 
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and feelings, such as I love to muse on- — 
I have seen one lonely ship meet another, 
in her silent path on the infinite waste, 
greet her, and pass by; yes, and even 
then have I wandered home with that ship, 
long after I have lost her in the distant 
horizon, and gone to my cot> sad, full sad, 
as I reflected that our most glorious aspi-- 
rations, our noblest deeds and profoundest 
hopes, must be wrought out of trials and 
suffermg/^ 

'^ They were worth nothing without it,*' 
she replied. 

" But you, KUie, you — one such as I 
have called up in my fency, but never seen 
on earth, I weary you with this melancholy 
talk. You are all sunshine, joy, and 
beauty P 

" No," she said, " I am even now sad ; 
most sad !" 

And she turned her dark eyes away, 
that Evelyn might not see the tears that 
dimmed them. 

Wherefore did EUie weep ? Was it be- 
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cause he had called her beautiful, and they 
were tears of joy ? — or did she grieve 
because she loved him, because he appeared 
to be unhappy, because there was mystery 
about him, and he uttered words so omi- 
nous 1 

They were silent for some minutes. 

At length Ellie broke the pause. 

" You said yeeterday,^' it was with hesi- 
tation that she spoke, " that you often 
amused yourself witb drawing marine sub- 
jects. Would you be so kind as to make 
me a slight sketch of your ship. I 
have a Uttle drawing-book with me." 

And Ellie took it from her bag. 

" Be so kind ? — ^yes, I am most happy — 
in my imperfect way, but let us sit down 
— not so far oflF from me — ^there now, and 
promise, as a gentle lady, not to look 
over." 

Evelyn commenced the sketch — he exert- 
ed his utmost skill 

" There, now, Ellie, you have broken your 
promise !" 
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" I never made any," said Ellie, laugh- 
ing, " but, oh ! 'tis so nicely done, that 
ship !" ^ 

" But you look ? you will look, dear 
EUie ! You must see no more till it is 
finished/' 

" But the waves and the sky,'' she said. 
" I , want to see the sky, make them 
' dream-Uke,' " she murmured, again smil- 
ing. 

"You Uttle quiz," said Evelyn, "the 
sea is partly finished ; but you must not 
look." 

"Whyr 

" I cannot tell yoii — there is something 
about your eyes." 

" Nonsense," said Ellie blushing, and as 
Evelyn placed his hand upon the book, she 
gently tried to remove it. He pressed 
that Uttle hand, and the little hand, ia 
drawing back very quickly, turned over 
the leaves of the book, and revealed, 
written on the front leaf, the words " Ellie 
Forestere, Holmesdale Abbey." 
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Ellie, who had no idea but that her 
name was perfectly familiar to her 
companion, never noticed the incident. 

Evelyn went on drawing, perfectly me- 
chanically, for the first two or three 
minutes, 

Suddenly, he darkened the sketch : the 
sky and the sea became stormy under his 
hand, and the ship was almost lost among 
the waves, 

" I have spoiled the thing,'' ho said, 
throwing down the pencil, " I cannot 
draw to-night !'' 

" You have, indeed,'' said EUie, mourn- 
fully, " oh, do begin another ; it was so 
beautiful ! the sun has but just set ; there 
is still light to finish it." 

" No," said Evelyn, " no, Ellie— Fores- 
tere" — she started, that little one, she 
knew not why, at her own name — " I 
cannot draw — there is no longer time — the 
sky is darkening ; evening is coming on 
apace. The wind, too, is rising, and it 

o 5 
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will be soon rough and cold too — rough 
and cold for us both, Ellie," 

'^ I shall not mind it/' she answered 
timidly, wonderingly, for she noted not 
such changes, sare in the mind and man- 
ner of her companion. 

" You will mind it, BUie— we shall both 
mind it. The world is rery different from 
what it appears to be. You will learn, 
long ere you are as old as I am, how sad, 
most sad is this world, how its very forms 
of beauty seem created but to delude us. 
You will learn how fleeting are our hopes, 
how unabiding are our best and deepest 
affections ; how soon they wither and 
vanish, before the conventional influences 
of this world ; how vain and fleeting they 
become, when authority aod custom take 
arms against them. Yes, you will learn, 
EUie Forestere, that our very love, in all 
its brightness and beauty, is but made of 
dust and ashes !'' 

She had no words to utter : she looked 
in sorrow and dismay upon the disfigured 
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sketch which she held in her hands, and 
which seemed the cause of all her misery. 

*'I must away, and you will forget — 
and perhaps, herea£ker, hate me \" 

" Ney^!'' said Ellie, bursting into 
tears. " What ! yauT* 

And she looked up fondly. 

" Ah,'' said Evelyn, softened. ** Yes ; 
forgive me I I meant not to hurt your feel- 
ings nor offend you, Ellie— Forestere, for- 
give me ! ' 

She wept on, but her tears fell sweeter 
for those, few Jdnd words. 

"Poor little thing," thought Evelyn, 
leaning over her, even fondly. He thought 
of her terrible father. " Poor little thing," 
he murmured, " she too will have her trials, 
then ! Shall I reveal who I am 1 no, not 
now ; that were at once to lose her !" 

They descended the hill, and approached 
the school-house. Miss Martyn had missed 
them, or they had left her behind them, 
on a seat upon the cUfil 

^' It may be two or three years before 
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we meet again, Ellie ; luy ship sails to- 
morrow evening, and I must join by the 
morning watch. We are away for Africa, 
and eyentually, I believe, for South Ame- 
rica, on some warlike expedition ; we may 
never meet again, but happy, beloved, rich, 
honoured, in all the pride of youth and 
beauty, I prophecy, when we do meet, you 
will forget me \" 

" Never ! but perhaps I may not forgive 
you for your cruelty now,'' said Ellie, look- 
ing up amid her tears. 

Evelyn took her hand ; he spoke kindly 
and gently to her — she asked him not to 
call her " rich, honoured, and beloved 
again," nor to prophecy so gloomily. They 
were by the garden gate ; he bade her 
farewell, and again she thanked him so 
sweetly for his care of her, for the dangers 
he had incurred for her sake, so earnestly 
prayed for his safe return, and wished 
him every happiness, that she seemed like 
his guardian angel, and stood out like one 
ray of light and beauty, in the dark pic- 
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lure which his thoughts had conjured 
up. 

A last farewell ! and the weeping Ellie 
put out her hand, and grasped his. He 
kissed it. He might have kissed her lips 
too ; that innocent girl would not have 
denied him. But, even as he bent down, 
another change came over him, and he left 
her. 

Ellie by the gate watched his shadow, 
and stood there long after he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



When Evelyn arrived at the little inn 
by the sea shore, where he had taken up 
his lodgings, so various and conflicting 
had been the emotions by which he had 
been influenced in his way thither, that he 
was almost unconscious of all external ob- 
jects. 

He found, however, that he was nearly 
wet through, from the efiects of a heavy 
shower of rain ; but as it wanted some 
time of the hour at which he had intended 
to retire to rest, he desired his hostess to 
light a fire in his room, and so deeply con- • 
nected are our most romantic associations, 
with the wants and realities of life, that he 
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even ordered half-a dozen cigars, and a 
glass of brandy and water, that he might 
reflect at ease upon the varying aq)e€ts of 
his fortunes. 

His. first impulse, when these orders had 
been executed, and he was left alone, was 
to burst into a fit of laughter, not of deri- 
sion nor of mirth, though certainly in a 
species of mockery, at the strange position 
in which he was placed. 

'* EUie Forestere \" he murmured, " his 
daughter ! Impossible ! so ujollke any 
idea I have conceived, any description I 
have formed of him ! It cannot be, yet 
have I heard that he had an only child, 
about her age too! and sh.e so gentle, 
good, confiding ; dear little EUie ! I know, 
I feel in every look, she loves me !^^ 

And Evelyn for some minutes fell into 
a delicious reverie. 

« But Noriaaa Leslie," he repeated half 
aloud, " this will never do ! I have won 
her heart, perhaps under a feigned cogni- 
zance, and like a recreant knight with my 
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beaver down, I have sought to bear away 
the prize due to another. But how could I 
tell that 1 The little simpleton ! she must 
know better, she was willing to be deceived, 
she bestowed on me the title — 1 sought it 
not/' 

Again he mused who Norman Leslie 
could be ? " Perhaps, my superior ? in 
wealth, no doubt ; but in rank, position V 
And a cloud passed over Evelyn's brow, 
as among other thoughts he called to mind 
that so long as he deemed himself superior 
to his rival, and Ellie but some country 
girl, the daughter of a farmer, perhaps, or 
of a tradesman ; the renunciation of an 
assumed name would but awaken the more 
agi'eeable surprise, and that to appear 
greater than he had assumed to be, would 
palUate the disingenuousness of assuming 
to be what he was not. Yet, he felt that 
be Ellie whatever she might to him here- 
after, the daughtw of his greatest foe, or 
the spirit of peace and reconciliation be- 
tween him and her sire, all fiirther decep- 
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tion was dishonourable and unkind. He 
had indeed deceived her, or rather he had 
suffered her to deceive herself ; but then 
he felt his own rank and consideration, and 
with something of a love of effect, he 
looked forward to the time when as the 
curtain fell, and the plot cleared up, he 
should stand proclaimed before her as the 
heir of Holmesdale! This he now felt 
could never be under circumstances of joy 
to her, or of unembittered triumph to him- 
self ; for whatever determination, he still 
felt to pursue his claim against Sir Heydon 
Forestere, he could but sympathise with 
the sorrows of that gentle and confiding 
girl, when her father shpuld be denounced 
before the world, and dispossessed of the 
fairest portion of his property ! 

And who was this Norman Leslie, too ; 
Ellie's equal ? Perhaps, her superior ? for 
he thought there was an air of deference 
in her conduct towards himself beyond the 
mere effects of gratitude, that justified 
this inference. 
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If his superior, or even his equal, had 
he not played the part of an impostor ? 
He spumed the idea — he would write to 
Ellie immediately, and undeceive her ; and 
yet could he tell her who he was ? inform 
her, and through herunconsciously, perhaps, 
advertise to her father his existence, and 
stimulate anew those machinations which 
had so nearly aflfected his very life, and 
what was dearer than life itself, his moral 
and intellectual existence? No — on the 
other hand, would not the concealment of 
his name, cast a shade of doubt about all 
that concerned him and awaken a sense of 
the imposture of his claims, when hereafter 
he should assert them ? 

Distracted and annoyed by these con- 
flicting suggestions, he drank his brandy 
and water, and smoked his cigafs in great 
perplexity and at length after having de- 
cided to act promptly and with vigour, he 
fell asleep in hiscBair, through the combined 
influence of fatigue and excitement. 

In about an hour he was awakened by a 
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rather rough salutation ; he thought at 
first it was the landlady, who had adopted 
this means of giving him a hint that he 
would pass the night more to the satisfac- 
tion of herself, and household, in her best 
bed, than in her best parlour. But he was 
surprised to find that it was one of the 
sailors of his own ship, who had been sent 
to desire his immediate attendance, as the 
frigate would sail as soon as possible, in- 
stead of waiting for the afternoon^s tide. 
Evelyn of course, had no alternative but to 
comply. He immediately called up his 
landlady, and having discharged his bill, 
accompanied the sailor to his boat. In 
little more than an hour, he was on board 
the " White Eagle.'^ 

The letter bag was just being made up 
to be sent ashore ; Evelyn obtained per- 
mission to retire to his cabin for a few 
minutes, and in a hurried manner indited 
the following letter to EHie Forestere : 

** Farewell, dear ElUe ! our ship unex- 
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pectedly sails with the morning tide, so I 
have no chance of seeing . you again for 
months. Forget me not, I pray you ; and 
amid the scenes which I must contend in ; 
the storm, the rough ocean, the battle 
smoke, and the fierce and cruel passions of 
hostile men, your image and the recollections 
connected with it, shall be ever impressed 
upon my mind. Farewell — when the sky 
is serene, and the waves breathe low and 
softly, I shall hear your voice in their mur- 
murs, thanking me, yes ! so musically, so 
sweetly that I shall long for the danger to 
be renewed, that the charm may be ever 
repeated ; and but for the sorrows and the 
terrors of Ellie, wish I had a thousand lives 
to risk to be thanked a thousand times 
by her ! You called me * Norman 
Leslie, when you first opened your eyes, 
when rescued from the ocean 'i Where- 
fore you called me so, I knew not ! I 
do not bear that name — I have no 
claim to it, nor can have — but fare- 
well; I could write volumes, but the 
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boat is alongside — the sails are unfurling, 
and the click of the windlass is in my ears 
as they trip the anchor. Though un- 
known, I am not unworthy ; never will be 
unworthy of your good opinion ; but till 
better days and prospects dawn must sign 
myself, 

"A Sailor/' 

The letter was speedily sealed, directed, 
and despatched by the party commissioned 
to carry the letter bag on shore, and in an 
hour from that time, the " White Eagle '' 
was hull down in the horizon, winging her 
way with a fresh breeze to a distant sea. 

The dawn had already flushed the waters; 
headland and bay, and ten thousand waves 
had risen into light, and the white sails of 
the ship hung like a fairy cloud in the 
grey of the far horizon, wafting beneath 
them a freight of human beings, containing 
a world within itself, cut off for a time at 
least, from the crowd and multitudinous 
assemblies of mankind, yet bearing with 
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them all the joys, hopes, fears, and passions 
by which humanity is swayed. 

Evelyn's epistle never reached its desti- 
nation. The man to whom the letter bag 
was intrusted, having spent the morning 
at the first pubUc house he found on shore, 
became excited, and towards the afternoon 
deeming himself insulted, fought several 
rounds with a dredger. A general row 
ensued, the bag got severely handled, and 
a portion of its contents were purloined or 
lost. At all events, Evelyn's epistle was 
written in vain. However, for several days 
and nights he mused on Ellie's reception 
of it, and called up various pictures of her 
looks and eyes, as he imagined her perusing 
its most touching and effective sentences. 
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C?I AFTER XIX. 



Not many weeks after the events of the 
previous chapter, EUie returned to Holmes- 
dale. She had at the time informed her 
father of her accident, and of the oppor- 
tune appearance of " Norman Leslie " as 
she called him. In spite of all the pains 
which the little girl had taken to conceal 
the personal interest she felt in her de- 
liverer, the truth was too strong, and 
manifest for her. Sir Heydon Porestere 
was pleased, and welcomed Ellie home, 
with a feeling of pride. Still he marvelled 
at the coincidence, and more so at the 
fact, that the heir of Lord Leslie should 
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have been met with under the circum- 
stances detailed in the previous chapters. 

" And are you sure, Ellie ? that he 
Avas no impostor, no pretender to the 
name !'^ 

" Yes, dear father ! how could he be ? 
He seemed at once to know me — ^^ 

" Seemed, child ? He might have made 
enquiries in the village, 'and have singled 
you out, perhaps. But what did he say 
besides ? — was he kind, respectful, loving ? 
Speak, Uttle foolish !^^ 

"I don't really know; I can't exactly 
say. Yes, he was kind — very kind ; and 
respectful." 

" And you ? you love him, Ellie 1" 

EUie's cheek mantled. 

" I hke him — very much — you know, 
father,'' she said, suddenly. " You always 
wished me to do so." 

" I have, Ellie : but still T would be as- 
sured. If he be some impostor — some pre- 
tender — " 

He paused — his heavy brow darkened, 
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and his gloomy eyes shot, with a gleam of 
fearful import. 

Ellie looked up in amazement — with 
fear she had often, nay almost ^ways, 
regarded her father ; but there was some- 
thing now awful in his expression. 

Sir Heydon seemed to be not unaware 
of this — for instantly he said, in an altered 
voice, 

*' Nay, nay, all may be well — I heard, 
sometime ago, Lord Leslie had himself 
been brought up to the naval profession 
Go, meditate on Norman Leslie as thou 
wilt. Let his- image fill up thy childish 
imagination, invest it with all the poetry 
of thy young heart, but remember one 
thing, daughter mine, that if thou hast set 
up a pretender, .let him be the noblest, the 
proudest in the land, on him not only shall 
fall a hate as destructive as man ever 
breathed towards man, but on thee — thee 
too ! for having aided, even indirectly, in 
the deception. But go — you understand 
me. Go — do not cry — I hat3 tears : all 

Vol I. p 
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may be well yet. -But were there no other 
proofs r 

" Yes, yes," said Bllie, sobbing. " You 
remember, ^dear fietther, when, some years 
since, we parted — there, down by the gar- 
dan gate," indicating with her finger the 
precise spot, stored in her memory. " He 
gave me a signet ring, and I — he would 
have it — ^a lock of my hair. He showed 
me the very same about his neck — ^at least, 
I found it there — " 

" Yon found it there f^ said Sir Heydon, 
with a grim smile, " Well, dry your tears. 
I suppose you had no objection to be where 
the ringlet was ? Go, love — ^go !" 

Softening his voice as he concluded, he* 
waved her away with his hand. 

Ellie retreated to her own chamber. 
All would be well, she hoped, but her 
father had thrown a gloom over her young 
heart. 

However, the spirits of youth have a 
spring and elasticity, which rebound from 
momentary pressure. The very next day. 
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as her father left the Abbey for London, 
EUie was allowed to invite some school 
companions, daughters of the neighbouring 
gentry. The control of her father's estab- 
lishment, young as she was, was, in some 
degree, placed in her hands — ^at least, 
during his absence— foresters, grooms, gar- 
deners, gate-keepers ; nay, even poachers, 
were sure to be the ready and gratified 
servitors of Ellie's vdshes — she had but to 
ask and to have. All manner of offerings, 
in the shape of various curiosities^ were 
constantly presented to her, while the 
living world yielded to her, in young squir- 
rels, leverets, doves, and unfledged part- 
ridges, specimens enough to have enabled 
her to have kept an extensive menagerie. 

Two young ladies, one of whom was her 
friend and our old acquaintance at Lan- 
bourne, Miss Florentine D'Arcy, and both 
of whom, rather older than herself, were 
quite as full of fun, when they were beyond 
legitimate control, became her guests at 
the Abbey for a few days 
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. The weather was unusually fin^ and 
the whole range of the Park was at their 
disposal. Miss D'Arcy sent off the house 
porter with a light spring waggon, to her 
guardian's house, to borrow a small boat, 
which was launched on the largest fishing 
pond, and ElUe ordered at her milliner's, 
a complete set of fashionable gipsy attire 
for herself and companions ; arrayed in 
which, they frequently sat for hours on a 
woody eminence, which at one side of the 
Park bordered the high-road, observed by 
all observers, performing certain magical 
rites round a bright brass kettle, but hap- 
pily preserved from intrusion by a high 
park fence, which' was quite impervious to 
all wandering young students, sportsmen, 
and fishermen, who addressed their expos- 
tulations unheard and in vain, to these 
three fair arbiters of fortune. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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